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FRONT AND REAR VIEWS 


The John Alden House, Duxbury, Massachusetts 


Recently purchased by the Alden Kindred Association of America 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of iliustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

» & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he weather-beaten old house at Duxbury, 

Massachusetts, in which, it is believed, the 
hero and heroine of Longfellow’s ‘‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’’ John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullens or Molines, his wife, spent their closing 
years and breathed their last, is to be preserved 
by the Alden Kindred Association of America. 
The house, which is pictured on the front 
cover page, has never passed out of the hands 
of direct descendants of the Pilgrim couple. It 
is now to be restored as nearly as possible to 
its original appearance, and will then become 
the shrine of the kindred and the scene of future 
family reunions. 

The house, according to a date carved in the 
woodwork, was built in 1653, and is therefore 
more than two hundred and fifty years old. It 
ranks with such New England homesteads as 
that of the Fairbanks family at Dedham, the 
Deane Winthrop house at Winthrop, and the 
Nourse house at Danvers, all in Massachusetts, 
and all previously pictured in The Companion. 

It seems to be clear that this was not the 
first house occupied by John Alden and his 
large family. About the year 1627 Alden re- 
ceived an allotment of land amounting approxi- 
mately to one hundred and sixty-nine acres. 
The house he then built is supposed to have 
been destroyed by fire, and a son, Jonathan, is 
said to have put up the present structure. A 
small room on the ground floor, on the corner 
in the rear of the house, is pointed out as the 
room in which John and Priscilla passed away, 
within a few years of each other, in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

The house displays all the characteristics of 
the early builders. It is covered with riven 
shingles, and a great chimney rises in the 
center, giant fireplaces opening into the chimney 
from the rooms that are built round it. Few 
of the articles in the house date back to its first 
days, of course, and much of the land which 
composed the original Alden farm has been 
alienated; but the house itself was so stanchly 
framed and put together that it promises to 
stand for another century or two. 

& 


welve awards were made by the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission at its fourth annual 
meeting, held in January, and eleven of them 
were in favor of persons residing in Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut. New England seems to 
have more than her proportionate share of 
heroes, and some light is cast upon the question 
by the reports of a recent presentation of the 
medal of the Massachusetts Humane Society. 
The latest recipient of the honor, a boy of 
twelve, attends the Frothingham Grammar 
School in Charlestown, and it is stated that he 
is the fourth boy in this one school who has 
received the medal for rescuing persons from 
drowning. That indicates that our heroes 
start young, when there is ample time before 
them in which to grow up to the head of the 
class. 
& 

*Tittle Rhody’’ will not always be small, if 
she continues to grow. The state census, 
completed and presented to the general assembly 
about a fortnight ago, shows a population of, 
in round numbers, four hundred and eighty 
thousand, which is about one-eighth larger 
than it was in 1900. Moreover, at every decen- 
nial census since 1790 the state has been able to 
show a gain, a record of prosperity which some 
of her sisters would be unable to match. Thus 
between 1860 and 1870 Maine lost more than 
thirteen hundred inhabitants, and during the 
same decade New Hampshire suffered even 
more seriously, as her population was smaller 
in 1870 by more-than seven thousand than it 
had been in 1860. The waste of war, and the 
opportunities offered by Massachusetts, New 
York and the West, doubtless account for the 
losses, which are not likely ever to be duplicated, 
since in recent years New England has been 
developing its own resources, and has attracted 
population as well as helped to build up other 


sectic 
tions. ® 


f isht years ago a citizen of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, resolved to try his fortune at 
raising pure-blooded poultry, and bought one 
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| setting of eggs, for which he paid fifteen dollars. 
| Since that first purchase he has never expended 
any money for eggs or chickens, but has won 
| four silver medals, two hundred and fifty rib- 
bons, and a large number of cash prizes in 
poultry shows, and has realized a goodly amount 


white Plymouth Rock females,’’ in New York, 
and for this aristocratic fowl] the sum of five 
thousand dollars has been offered; nor does it 
seem an unreasonable price, considering that 
although she was born only a year and a half 
ago, she has produced eggs and chickens to the 
value of five hundred dollars and taken half 
that sum in prizes, not to speak of the fact that 
every chicken of hers which has thus far been 
exhibited has turned out a prize-winner. The 
Chicopee man took up poultry-raising because 
he wanted a hobby for spare hours; but he 
argues with considerable force that it pays 
pretty well as a steady business. 
& 

A young man who, while a student at Harvard, 

roomed in the most expensive and ‘‘exclu- 
sive’ dormitory, entered the ministry of the 





struggling parish in a city near Boston. There 
| were only thirty communicants, and they were 
| handicapped with a heavy mortgage. Of course 
|there was not much money for the preacher, 
| and there was none at all for a sexton, so for 
two years, in addition to his pastoral work, the 
young rector took care of the furnace, shoveled 
| snow, scrubbed floors and washed windows. 


his constant and heroic labors. The congrega- 
tion grew to several hundred, the debt was 
wiped out, many additions and improvements 
| to the property were made, and the society and 
its leader became recognized as positive forces 
in the better life of the community. The other 
day the young clergyman who had toiled so 
bravely was called to the senior curacy of a 
Boston parish, one of the wealthiest in his 
denomination. Duties of a different nature will 
confront him there, but undoubtedly he will 
measure up to them. As one of his earlier 
parishioners has vigorously expressed it, ‘‘He 
was a man before he became a minister.’’ 


* © 


*“NOAH’S BRIG.” 


Anam island in the Hudson River, near the 
city of Hudson, was formerly known as 
‘*‘Noah’s Brig,’’ especially among the lumber- 
men, who ran rafts of logs and lumber down 
the river. In ‘‘Old Steamboat Days on the 
Hudson’’ Mr. David L. Buckman says that, ae- 
cording to the ‘‘History of Columbia County,’’ 
it derived that name from the following incident : 


One night a large number of rafts were coming 
down the west channel, one of them being under 
the command of a man who was known among 
his comrades by his Christian name, Noah. 
As the rafts neared this point, Noah espied in 
the dim light a dark object riding upon the 
waters, which he at once decided to be a brig 
under sail, and as soon as he had approached 


response. 


mage gf to its course. This exas 
Noah, and his third hail was ‘‘Brig ahoy! 
Answer, or I’ll run you down!’’ and as no 
reply was given, true to his word, he did run 
down the island, two trees standing widely 
apart having deceived him as to its character. 

Probably neither ‘‘Noah’s Brig’’ nor his raft 
sustained serious injury, but later on one of the 
river steamers was wrecked on this island, with 
a large loss of life. 

* © 


TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


hen Mrs. Harmon swept into the library 

in a new reception gown, Mr. Harmon 

drew an inaudible sigh, and braced himself for 
the ordeal which he knew was before him. 

‘*Now, Frederick,’’ said his wife, in her 
most appealing tone, ‘‘please tell me exactly 
what you think of this gown.’’ 

“Tt’s a beauty,’”? said Mr. Harmon, with 
what he hoped would be a convincing note of 
= in his voice, ‘‘a perfect beauty I should 

i ” 

“‘O Frederick, that is 7 always say, 
no matter how my things look, or what they 
are, just because you’re in a hurry to get 
to your reading. Now look carefully, while I 
turn. See what you think of the back. I have 
a reason for asking you.’’ 

‘‘Um-m—is there something a little queer 
about the back ?’’ ventured the critic. 

‘*Where?’”’ demanded his wife. 

*‘Oh, along in the middle, there.’’ 

‘*Do you mean the middle across or the middle 
up and down, Frederick ?’’ 

‘** Both,’’ said Mr. Harmon, miserably. 
‘*There seems a sort of bulge in it. But per- 
neg it’s meant to be just that way; probably 
i is. ”? 


“Put your hand on the place you mean, 
Frederick, please.’’ 


screwed her neck round and endeavored to locate 
the offending spot. 

“I can’t see, and there isn’t a hand-glass 
down here,’’ she said, impatiently. ‘‘Put your 
fingers on harder, Frederick. Oh, that! a 
that’s the rosette, and it has probably come 
unhooked. You hook it, dear, and see if it isn’t 
all right.’’ 

“*Tt’s fine, now,”’ said Mr. Harmon, standing 
off, after a sharp struggle with the recalcitrant 
hook and eye. ‘* Turn round again. Yes, 
you’ reall right now. You can call that a perfect 
success, t gown, my dear.’’ 

‘*Frederick, don’t take up your book yet. I 





from sales of stock. One of his hens recently | a point instead of 


took the ‘‘world’s championship honors for | 


Episcopal Church and accepted a call to a/al 


Soon the church began to feel the impulse of | PROvVID 





near enough he hailed it, ‘‘Brig ahoy!’’ No} 
Again, in stentorian tone, his hail | 
rang out upon the night air, but still no atten- | 
tion was paid,‘and the mysterious craft kept | 


Mr. Harmon did so gingerly, while his wife | 
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want you to tell me how you like the yoke in 
front. The yoke is the upper part of the waist, | 
Frederick, net down on skirt, where you’re | 

**It seems all right,’’ said Mr. Harmon, hes- 
itating, after a cautious glance at his wife. 

**Do you think less trimming would be better? | 
Or that the little pleated ruffle ought to go in 

i t circular way ?’’ 

Mr. Harmon pursed his lips. | 

‘‘Would you like it better without the ruffle, | 
Frederick? Please be frank. You're the only | 
one I can depend on for honest criticism. Js it | 
too youthful for me?’’ 

It was a crucial moment, and Mr. Harmon | 
realized his peril. Suddenly he had an inspira- | 
tion. 

“The yoke looks all right enough to me,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘I should say you could 
bear that ruffle and the trimming, too, without 
being overloaded. But when you me if it’s 
too me oo ge I should have said —’’ 

‘*Prederick,’? and Mrs. Harmon advanced 
upon him with joy as he made his dramatic 
pause, ‘‘you are a perfect dear! I knew you’d 
see it. I told them at the shop it looked suitable 
for a woman of fifty, I’m—not anywhere 
near that yet. They insisted that it didn’t.’’ 

Mr. Harmon lifted his eyebrows. 

“T know, that’s just the way a man would 
feel about it; but we women are so easily per- 
suaded. But I shall send it back to-morrow, 
with a note, saying my husband considers it 
r too old for me!’’ and with her head 
held high, Mrs. Harmon swept from the room. 

‘*Whew !’’ said Mr. Harmon, as he dropped 
into his chair. 


‘*That was a narrow escape !’’ 








Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute amt train: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


AGENTS ean make good money selling the 
Improved House Plant 
Irrigator, which insures the perfect growth of 
Plants. Sells readily. Particulars free. Sample 25 cts. 

ENCE PLANT IRRIGATOR CO.,, Box 5291, Boston. 


“11; ° Academy for Boys, 
Williston Semimary, “sano tee 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipp labora’ ies in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic a AS e and straightawa 
track. 68th year. J H. SAWYER, A.M., A 


= > : 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Meehanical, Electrical En- 
gineering. Chemistry. Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 a year’. Geo. Fellows ,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


VALENTINE POST CARDS, 


Three colored, embossed gilt, 10 cents. Washington, 
Lincoln birthday. colored, 10 cents. Entire set twenty- 
five Presidents, embossed, colored, 7% cents; 30 cents 
dozen. Em all nations, three for 10 cents. 

POSTAL CO., 71 Wash. Ave., Westhaven, Conn. 

























Save You 
$5 to $20 


If you are dissatisfied at any time during one 
year, send the stove at our expense. 
Send for Pree Catalogue to-day. 

THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 48 Oak St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Silver Aluminum 


JELLY MOLDS 


Like these 


FREE 


To Users of 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert 








No Money Required. 


Fadividual Motes buts 16 pint. 
Get a 10c. package of JELL-O at 
your grocers and learn how easy 
it is to secure them. Leaflet in 
each package explaining. 

complies with all Pure Food Laws 





The 
€. Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, a, 
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Stylish Neckwear. 








price. 
fore be taken of this Offer. 


This Neckwear consists of the 


1 Plaid Silk Tie, 514 inches wide. 


Sa hs 


The Neckwear described represents the remainder of our stock 
purchased for the season’s requirements. 
quickly we offer the Set at a discount of 40% from the regular 
The supply is limited, and immediate advantage should there- 





six styles; 1 Linen Stock with piqué tab and turnover pieces; 1 Collar 
and Cuff Set, eyelet design; 1 dainty Embroidered Turnover Collar ; 


To dispose of the stock 
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following pieces: 1 Box Ruching, 








Special Offer. 


The entire Set will be sent on 
receipt of 60 cents, post-paid. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEY shipped young 

Andy Frampton aboard 

the schooner Wigwam 

—eighty-three tons, trading the 

lower Labrador ports for dried 

fish—because he was a steady, 

merry lad, willing for sport or 
labor. 

He was pallid and thin, ill- 





ey “Pll warn him well.’’ 


He hailed the occupant, a 


‘A PAD O’'WITS: 


BX) NORMAN DUNCAN 





| schooner’s punt through OS; > 


|the lop. The Wigwam 


grown, with that look of frailty which a ten-! fisherman with a simple, good-humored face, | was manned by a crew of five, ineluding the 


dency toward the lung trouble 
there lay a light in his eyes which spoke better 


words of the spirit within. For quick, indomi- | ‘‘We need no man’s help. 
table nerve, for readiness of resource in an your mates fair not to come aboard. 


| 


imparts; but | who hung on his oars and surveyed the ship. 


** Keep off, there!’’ shouted the skipper. 
I warn you and 


You’ ve 


emergency, there was not a lad in Ruddy Cove, | no right here under the law so long as there’s 


where emergencies are frequent, not a lad of |a man of the crew left on the ship, and I’ll | 
So | use force to keep you off.’’ 


them all who could compare with him. 


the skipper looked him up and down, and | 


laughed—and shipped him for the 
voyage. 

**You’re not much to speak of for 
muscle,’’ said he, spanning the lean 
right arm, ‘‘but I’ll ship you, Andy, 
b’y, for your wits.’’ 

The Wigwam was caught in the 
first fall gale of that year. Just before 
dawn she broke her main anchor chain 
and drove ashore at Jolly Harbor. It 
was a wild, black night, with the lee 
shore foaming. 

The schooner went over the bar, 
by mere chance, in three leaps, her 
decks in a smother of frothy water, 
and her crew, all helpless and terrified, 
clinging to their handholds for dear 
life. Had she been laden deep, she 
would have broken her back. Then a 
great sea, which chased her in from the 
open, caught her, lifted her, swept her 
on, and, as with a last malignant 
effort, cast her up on Blow-Me-Down 
Rock, where she hung. 

‘Well, b’ys,’? said Skipper Job 
West, when he had been forward, aft 
and below, with a lantern, eyes and 
ears wide open, ‘‘we’ve been swept 
fair into the harbor. How it happened 
I don’t know; but we’re safe enough 
from the weather, and so far as I 
can tell, she’s as tight as a salmon 
tierce. ’’ 

‘**?'Tis bad enough,’’ said the clerk, 
with a shake of his head. ‘‘Here she 
lies, high and dry on Blow-Me-Down, 
with a wonderful tempting lot of pork 
and flour in her hold, and a great worth 
of goods in her cabin. She’s gone 
aground at high tide in a gale ef wind. 
Sure, the harbor is as full of water as 
wind and tide will ever fill it. ’T will 
be a job to get her off.’’ 

‘‘I know well enough how to get 
her off,’’ said the skipper. ‘‘’ Tis the 
wreckers I’m afeard of. ’Tis likely 
they’ll be thick as black flies here- 
abouts when the news goes up and 
down the coast.’’ 

‘‘Wreckers, sir?’’ said Andy. 

““Aye, b’y,’’ said the skipper, 
‘*wreckers—the good folk of this coast, 
from Boot Cove to Cape Rock. They’ ll 
come, swarming, in punts and skiffs 
and rodneys when they hear they’s a 
vessel gone ashore.’’ 

‘*?'T'will be fine to have their help,’’ 
said Andy. 

‘‘Help!’’ the clerk exclaimed. ‘‘’ Tis 
little help they’ll give us. Why, b’y, 
when they’ve got her cargo, they’ll chop off 
her standing rigging and draw the nails from 
her deck planks.’’ 

““*Tis a mean, sinful thing to do!’’ cried 
Andy. 

‘“‘They live up to their lights, b’y,’’ the 
skipper said. ‘‘ They’re an honest, good- 


” 


**You’re not able to get her off, sir,’’ said 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


hearted, God-fearin’ folk in the main; but they | 
believe that what the sea casts up belongs to | 


men who can get it, and neither judge nor 
preacher can teach them any better. Here lies 
the Wigwam, stranded, with a wonderful list 
to starboard. They’!l think it no sin to wreck 
her. I know them well. ’T will be hard to 
keep them off, once they see that she’s high 
and dry.”’ 

The dawn, now breaking, disclosed the situa- 
tion of the schooner. She was aground on a 
submerged rock, some distance offshore, in 
a wide harbor. It was a wild, isolated spot, 
with spruce-clad hills, which here and there 
showed their rocky ribs rising from the edge 
of the water. 
in a ravine at the head of the harbor; but there 
was no other sign of habitation. 

Evidently the schooner’s deep list betrayed 
her distress ; for when the day had fully broken, 
a boat was pushed off from the landing-place 
and rowed rapidly toward her. 

‘‘Here’s the first!’ muttered the skipper. 


There was a cluster of cottages | 





“ THEY'S JUST TWO THINGS TO 
SECOND !S TO LET NOBODY ELSE COME ABOARD." 


the fisherman, rowing on, as if bent on board- 
ing. ‘‘She’s a wreck.’’ 

**Andy,’’ the skipper ordered, ‘‘get forward 
with a gaff and keep him off.’’ 

With that the fisherman turned his punt about 
and made off for the shore. 

““Aye, aye, Andy!’’ he called, good -na- 
turedly. ‘‘I’ll give you no call to strike me.’’ 

‘*He’ll come back with others,’’ the clerk re- 
marked, gloomily. ‘‘’Tis a bad lookout.’’ 

**Let us try to haul her off with the punt,”’ 
suggested the cook. 

‘*With the punt!’’ the skipper laughed. 
‘*?'Twould be as easy to haul Blow-Me-Down 
out by the roots. But if we can keep the 
wreckers off, by trick or by force, we’ll not lose 
her. The Grand Lake passed up the coast on 
Monday. She’ll be steamin’ into Hook-and- 
Line again on Thursday. We can run over in 
the punt and fetch her. ’Tis a matter of get- 
ting there and back before the schooner’s torn 
to pieces.”’ 

At dawn of the next day the skipper deter- 
mined to set out for Hook-and-Line to intercept 
the steamer. In the meantime there had been 
no sign of life ashore. Doubtless, the crew 
thought, the news of the wreck was on its way 
to neighboring settlements. The gale had blown 
itself out: but the sea was still running high, 


|}and four men were needed to row the heavy 


REMEMBER. . 


| Skipper, the cook and the clerk. Muscle was 
needed for the punt—stout, seasoned muscle. 
Nothing but wit could save the schooner. 
There was but one man to leave behind. 
Who should it be? 

‘*It’ll be you, Andy, b’y,’’ said the skipper. 
| ‘*But you’ve never been to sea before, and I 
fear you’ve never read the chapter on ‘Wreck 





THE FIRST IS TO STAY ABOARD; THE 


and Salvage’ in the ‘Consolidated Statutes of 
Newfoundland.’ So I’m going to tell you some 
things you don’t know. Now, listen careful! 
By law, b’y,’’ tapping the boy on the breast 
with a thick, tarry finger, ‘‘if they’s nobody 
|as they say in court,—the men who find her 
|can have her and all that’s in her. That’s 
pretty near the law of the land—near enough 
for you, anyway. Contrary, by law, b’y,’”’ 
with another impressive tap, ‘‘if they is one 
of the crew aboard, he’s a right to shoot down 
any man who comes over the side against his 
will. That’s exactly the law. Do you follow ?”’ 

‘*But I’ve no mind for shootin’ at so good- 
natured a man,’’ said Andy, recalling the fish- 
erman’s broad grin. 

‘*And I hope you won’t have to,’’ said the 
skipper. ‘‘But they’s no harm in aiming an 
empty gun anywhere you’ve a mind to. So far 
as I know, they’s no harm in firing away a 
blast or two of powder if you forget to put in 
the shot.’’ 

Andy laughed. 

‘**? Tis all very well, what the skipper says,’’ 
said the clerk, who was responsible for the 
cargo, as the skipper was for the ship; ‘‘but 


” 


they’s three thousand dollars in goods aboard | 


this schooner. 
to the business. 


If ’tis lost, ’twill be a sad blow 
Andy, b’y, they’s an old man 





| aboard a stranded vessel,—if she’s abandoned, | 


at home who pays you your 
wages. Do you take care of 
what’s here for him.’’ 

“T’ll do it, Mr. Jocks,’’ said 
Andy, soberly. ‘‘Stire, I’ll do 
it as well as I can.’’ 

‘*They’s just two things to 
remember,’’ said the skipper, 
from the bow of the punt, before 
casting off. ‘‘The first is to stay aboard; the 
second is to let nobody else come aboard if you 
can help it. ’ Tis all very simple.’’ 

Save for the flutter of an apron or skirt, 
when the women went to the well for water, 
there was no sign of life at the cottages the 
livelong day. 

No boats ran out to the fishing-grounds: no 
men were on the flakes; the salmon nets and 
lobster-traps were not hauled. 

Andy prepared a spirited defense 
with the guns, which he charged heav- 
ily with powder, omitting the bullets. 
This done, he awaited the attack, 
meaning to let his wits or his arms 
deal with the situation, according to 
developments. The responsibility was 
heavy, the duty anxious. The clerk 
had said that the loss of the cargo 
would be a mortal blow to the for- 
tune of the man who ‘‘paid him his 
wages.’’ 

**T ’low there was nothing: for it but 
to leave me in charge,’’ he thought, 
as he paced the deck that night. ‘‘ But 
*twill be a job now to save her if they 
come.’’ 

Andy fancied, from time to time, 
that he heard the splash of oars; but 
the night was dark, and although he 
peered long and listened intently, he 
could discover no boat in the shadows. 
And when the day came, with the 
comparative security of light, he was 
inclined to think that his fancy had 
been tricking him. 

‘‘But it might have been the punts 
slipping in from the harbors above and 
below,’’ he thought, suddenly. ‘‘I 
wonder if ’twas.’’ 

He spent most of that day lying on 
a coil of rope on the deck of the cabin 
—dozing and delighting himself with 
long day-dreams. 

When the night fell, it fell dark and 
foggy. An easterly wind overcast the 
sky and blew a thick mist from the 
open sea. Lights twinkled in the cot 
tages ashore, somewhat blurred by the 
mist; but elsewhere it was dark; the 
nearer rocks were outlined by their 
deeper black. 

*** Twill be now,’’ Andy thought, 
‘‘or ’twill be never. Skipper Job will 
sure be back with the Grand Lake 
to-morrow.’”’ 


Some time after midnight, while 
Andy was pacing the deck to keep 
himself warm and awake, he was 


hailed from the shore. 

““*Tis from the point at the nar- 
rows,”’ he thought. ‘‘Sure, ’tis Skipper 
Job come back.’’ 

Again he heard the hail—his own 
name, coming from that point at the 
narrows. 


**Andy, b’y! Andy!’ 

**Aye, sir! Who are you?”’ 

‘Skipper Job, b’y!’’ came the 
answer. ‘‘ Fetch the quarter-boat. We're 


» 9? 


aground and leakin’. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir!’’ 

**Quick, lad! I want to get aboard.’’ 

Andy leaped from the rail to the quarter-boat. 
He was ready to cast off when he heard a splash 
in the darkness behind him. That splash gave 
him pause. Were the wreckers trying to decoy 
him from the ship? They had a legal right to 
salve an abandoned vessel. 

He clambered aboard, determined, until he 
had better assurance of the safety of his charge, 
to let Skipper Job and his crew, if it were 
indeed they, make a shift for comfort on the 
rocks until morning. ‘‘Skipper Job, sir!’ he 
called. ‘‘Can you swim ?’’ 

‘*Aye, b’y! But make haste.’’ 

“‘T’ll show a light for you, sir, if you want 
to swim out, but I’1l not leave the schooner.’’ 

At that there was a laugh,—an unmistakable 
chuckle, —sounding whence the boy had heard 
the splash of an oar. It was echoed to right 
and left. Then a splash or two, a creak or two 
and a whisper. After that all was still again. 

“?Tis lucky, now, I didn’t go,’’ Andy 
thought. ‘‘’T was a trick, for sure. But how 
did they know my name?’’ 

That was simple enough, when he came to 
think about it. When the skipper had warned 
the first fisherman off, he had ordered Andy 
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forward by name. Wreckers they were, then, | ‘Sure, he might drop it by accident. Make | Andy could tumble up the ladder, the skipper’s 


and bent on ‘‘salving’’ what they could, but 
evidently seeking to avoid a violent seizure of 
the cargo. 

Andy appreciated this feeling. He had him- 
self no wish to meet an assault in force, whether 


in the persons of such good-natured fellows as row away. Then silence fell—broken only by | it. 
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| haste, b’ys! Let’s get ashore.’’ 

**Good night, skipper, sir!’’ said the first. 
‘*Good night, sir!’’ said Andy, grimly. 
With that they went over the side. Andy 





| 


heard them leap into the punts, push off, and | place, dropped it on the floor and stamped on 


bulky body closed the exit. 

‘*She’s all safe, sir!’’ said the boy. 

Skipper Job at that moment caught sight of 
the lighted candle. He snatched it from its 


He was atremble from head to foot. 
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doesn’t do me any good, I shall give up and 
stay at home and suffer in silence. I shall 
know that doctoring is no good.’’ 

Uncle Robert reached out absent-mindedly 
with the crook of his cane and drew to his 
side the chair on which lay the lavender. 
Putting the dress on the seat of the chair, he 


the man who had grinned at him on the morning | the ripple of the water, the noise of the wind | 
of the wreck, or in those of a more villainous | in the rigging, the swish of breakers drifting | 


‘*What’s this foolery ?”’ he demanded, angrily. | rested his elbow on the back, all the time 
Andy explained. | talking. 
“Tt was plucky, b’y,’’ said the skipper, ‘‘but| ‘‘Doctoring is no good, anyway. Look at 


cast. He hoped it was to be a game of wits; | in. 


and now the lad smiled. ‘‘’Tis likely,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘that ’ll keep it safe.’’ 

For an hour or more there was no return of 
the alarm. ‘he harbor water rippled under the 
wind; the rigging softly rattled and sang aloft; 
the swish of breakers drifted in from the nar- 
rows. 

Andy sat full in the light of the deck lamps, 
with a gun in his hands, that all the eyes, 
which he felt sure were peering at him from 
the darkness rouridabout, might see that he was 
alive to duty. 

As his weariness increased, he began to think 
that the wreckers had drawn off, discouraged. 
Once he nodded; again he nodded, and awoke 
with a start; but he was all alone on the deck, 
as he had been. 

Then, to occupy himself, he went below to 
light the cabin candle. For a moment, before 
making ready to go on deck again, he sat on the 
counter, lost in thought. He did not hear the 
prow of a punt strike the schooner amidships, 
did not hear the whispers and soft laughter of 
men coming over the side by stealth, did not hear 
the tramp of feet coming aft. What startled him 
was a rough voice and a burst of laughter. 

‘‘Come aboard, skipper, sir!’’ 

The companionway framed six weather- 
beaten, bearded faces. There was a grin on 
each, from the first, which was clear to its 
smallest wrinkle in the candle-light, to those 
which were vanishing and reappearing in the 
shadows behind. Andy seemed to be incapable 
of word or action. 

*“Come to report, sir,’’ said the nearest 
wrecker. ‘‘We seed you was aground, young 
skipper, and we thought we’d help you ashore 
with the cargo.”’ 

Andy rested his left hand on the head of a 
powder keg, which stood on end on the counter 
beside him. His right stole toward the candle- 
stick. ‘There was a light in his gray eyes—a 
glitter or a twinkle—which might have warned 
the wreckers, had they known him better. 

**T order you ashore!’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I 
order you all ashore. You’ve no right aboard 
this ship. If I had my gun —’” 

‘*Sure, you left it on deck.’’ 

“If I had my gun,’’ Andy pursued, ‘‘I’d 
have the right to shoot you down.”’ 

The manner of the speech—the fierce intensity 
of it—impressed the wreckers. They perceived 
that the boy’s face had turned pale, that his 
eyes were flashing strangely. They were unused 
to such a depth of passion. It may be that they 
were reminded of a black bear at bay. 

‘*T believe he’d do it,’’ said one. 

An uneasy quiet followed ; and in that silence 
Andy heard the prow of another punt strike the 
ship. More footfalls came shuffling aft—other 
faces peered down the companionway. One 
man pushed his way through the group and 
made as if to come down the ladder. 

“Stand back !’? Andy cried. 

The threat in that shrill ery brought the man 
to a stop. He turned, and that which he saw 
‘aused him to fall back upon his fellows. There 
was an outery and a general falling away from 
the cabin door. Some men ran forward to the 
punts. 

‘*The lad’s gone mad!’’ said one. ‘‘ Leave 
us get ashore !’’ 

Andy had whipped the stopper out of the 
hole in the head of the powder keg, had 
snatched the candle from the socket, carefully 
guarding its flame, and now sat, triumphantly 
gazing up, with the butt of the candle through | 
the hole in the keg and the flame flickering | 
above its depths. | 

**Men,’’ said he, when they had gathered | 
again at the door, ‘‘if I let that candle slip 
through my fingers, you know what’ ll happen.’’ 
He paused; then he went on, speaking in a 
low, quivering voice: ‘‘Skipper Job West left 
me in charge of this here schooner, and I’ve 
been caught napping. If I’d been on deck, 
you wouldn’t have got aboard. But now you 
are aboard, and ’tis all because I didn’t do my 
duty. Do you think I care what becomes of 
me now? Do you think I want to go home 
and hear the old man that owns this schooner 
say he wouldn’t have lost her if I’d done my 
duty? Do you think I don’t care whether I do 
my duty or not? I tell you fair that if you 
don’t go ashore I’ll drop the candle in the keg. 
If one of you dares come down that ladder, I’1l 
drop it. If I hear you lift the hatches of the 
hold, I’ll drop it. If I hear you strike a blow 
at the ship, I'll drop it. Hear me?’’ he cried. 
“If you don’t go, I'll drop it!’ 

The candle trembled between Andy’s fingers. 
It slipped, fell an inch or more, but his fingers 
gripped it again before he lost it. ‘The wreckers 
recoiled, now convinced that the lad meant no 
less than he said. 

“IT guess you’d do it, b’y,’’ said the man 
who had attempted to descend. ‘‘Sure,’’ he 
repeated, with a glance of admiration for the 
boy’s pluck, ‘‘I guess you would.’’ 








“*?'Tis not comfortable here,’’ said another. 


| venture on deck, lest they should be lying in | 


wait for him at the head of the ladder. He | 
listened for a footfall, a noise in the hold, the 
shifting of the deck cargo; but he heard nothing. 

When the candle had burned low, he lighted 
another, put the butt through the hole, and 
jammed it. At last he fell asleep, with his 
head resting on a pile of dress-goods; and the 
candle was burning unattended. He was awa- 
kened by a hail from the deck. 

**Andy, b’y, where are you?’’ 

It was Skipper Job’s hearty voice ; and before | 





UNCLE ROBERT AND THE PREDICAMENT 


Cw By Alice Louise Lee DS=—— 
Ff,» a deep sleep, you understand, 


= ( ‘2 ATTER, chatter, 
chatter !’’ grumbled 
Uncle Robert, stumping 
into the sitting-room on a well 
leg, a rheumatic leg and a 
heavy cane. ‘*‘Where’s Anne?’’ 

‘Ina predicament,’’ answered 
Hilda. Uncle Robert sank with a groan into 
one chair, lifted his rheumatic leg to another, 
and laid his cane across the sewing-table close 
beside him. 

‘*Predicament, hey?’’ he rumbled. ‘Well, 
now, let me tell you that no one free from 
rheumatism knows what a predica- 
ment is !’’ cnaume 

**Perhaps not,’’ returned Hilda, 
with decision, ‘‘but if you had to wear 
Aunt Margaret’s Christmas presents, 
you’d think differently.’” Mrs. Green- 
leaf was a warm friend and near neigh- 
bor of the Tuppers. To Hilda and 
Anne she was ‘‘Aunt’’? Margaret. 
‘*Mother,’’ continued Hilda, turning 
to Mrs. Tupper, ‘‘I do think you 
ought to interfere. The very idea of 
Anne’s going up there with an eve- 
ning dress that’s old enough for you to 
wear, to say nothing of being shoddy— 
and among strangers, too! It’s pre- 
posterous !’” 

Uncle Robert made a wry face and 
moved his rheumatic leg, looking about 
for a cushion to place under the knee; 
but Hilda did not notice. Neither did 
Mrs. Tupper, whose face wore an 
expression in which perplexity and 
satisfaction were mingled. 

‘*No, Hilda,’’ she returned, ‘‘Anne 
must act for herself in this matter.’’ 

Uncle Robert twisted his face into a 
knot, emitted a sigh, to which no 
attention was paid, and asked, testily, 
‘*What’s all this fuss about, any way ?’’ 

**Anne has an invitation to a house 
party —’’ began Mrs. Tupper. 

‘‘And Aunt Margaret’s last Christmas pres- | 
ent is going to spoil it all,’’ Hilda interrupted 
just as Anne herself appeared on the scene, 
bearing over her arm a dress, voluminous in 
quantity, cheap in quality, and in color a deep 
lavender. 

Uncle Robert frowned forbiddingly. ‘‘If you 
had rheumatism, such trifles as dress wouldn’t 
trouble you. What's that?’’ 

‘It?s the predicament !’’ announced Hilda, 
succinctly. 

Anne laid the dress gently over a chair-back. 
“It was lovely of Aunt Margaret to give it,’’ | 
she said, simply. 

‘Huh!’ ejaculated Hilda. ‘‘It’s the worst 
present she could have given you, and I should | 
be awfully ashamed to have you wear it at that 
house party !’’ 

“*If I didn’t, Aunt Margaret would be —’’ 

‘‘Now, Anne,’’ interrupted Hilda, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘you’ve said the same thing for two 
days. Of course she would be hurt, but she’d 
be brought, nevertheless, to her senses. If I 
hadn’t hurt her two years ago, I’d be going 
round now in a fire-red cheap silk trimmed 
with black braid!’ 

Anne looked down silently at the obnoxious 
lavender. Only she knew how hurt Aunt 
Margaret had been. Her lips tightened. Mrs. 
Tupper rocked speechlessly and looked at her 
younger daughter with a smile, while Uncle 
Robert groaned, readjusted his rheumatic leg, 
and began drumming on the arms of his chair, 
a process which set Hilda’s nerves on edge. 

Anne glanced up quickly, then brought a 
cushion, and placed it under the rheumatic 
knee, asking: 

“Is your rheumatism worse to-day, uncle?’ 

The knots in Uncle Robert’s face instantly | 
untied themselves. His eyes lighted up, and | 
he straightened himself quickly, despite his | 
lameness. 

‘*Worse!’’ he vociferated. ‘‘Worse! Well, 
I guess it is! Thought I’d never get through | 
last night. I went to bed at ten, and lay awake | 
until two. Then I dozed off for an hour,—not | 












The boy waited a long time, not daring to | 


*twas wonderful risky.’’ 

‘‘Sure, there was no call to be afraid.’’ 

**No call to be afraid!’’ cried the skipper. 

‘*No, sir—no,’’ said Andy. ‘‘There’s not a 
grain of powder in the keg.’’ | 

‘*Empty—an empty keg ?’’ the skipper roared. 

“Do you think,’’ said Andy, indignantly, 
‘‘that I’d have risked the schooner that way if 
’twas a full keg?’’ 

Skipper Job stared; and for a long time after 
the schooner was off the rock and about her busi- 
ness he could not look at Andy without staring. 


only a fitful nap,—and after that 
I never shut my eyes until six.’’ 
Uncle Robert looked actually 
cheerful. ‘‘At six I must have 
dropped off again, because —’’ 

‘*Anne,’’ interrupted Hilda, 
‘if I’m going to alter this dress, I want to 
be about it.’’ 

Anne pushed the cushion a trifle farther under 
Uncle Robert’s knee. ‘‘I think, Hilda, I’1l not 
have ittouched. Any alteration would hurt —’’ 





**Anne Tupper !’’ cried Hilda, sitting up with | 
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there with this awful yoke just as it is?’’ 

Anne nodded. ‘‘I can’t bear to wear it, | 
Hilda, but I don’t want to hurt —’’ 

Uncle Robert leaned forward and fixed Anne | 
with a pair of shrewd but not unkind eyes. | 
“Tf you don’t want to hurt Mrs. Greenleaf, 
why don’t you take that rigging with you, but 
wear something else ?’’ 

Anne hesitated and shook her head. ‘‘I| 
couldn’t do that way,’’ she began, and would | 
have gone further had not Hilda spoken more | 
rapidly. | 

**Aunt Margaret will ask her just when and | 
where she wore it. Now J could manage all | 
right to evade her,—I have done it a score of 
times,—but Anne won’ t.’’ 

“*Anne can’t,’”’ corrected the mother, gently. 

Anne’s evasions were weak and transparent. 
‘** Anybody,’’ Anne often sighed, ‘‘can see right 
through them. If only I were as quick and apt 
as Hilda!’’ 

“*The pain’’—Uncle Robert struck in with 
disconcerting abruptness, as if the subject had 
never travelled away from rheumatism—‘‘took 
me just above the knee this morning, and fol- 
lowed this muscle’’—he pointed—‘‘down to my 
ankle. Now that is a new spot, and I’m going 
up to the city to-morrow morning to see Doctor 
Welch. ‘There isn’t a doctor in this town that 
knows a thing about rheumatism.’’ He picked 
up his cane and pounded on the floor for em- | 
phasis. ‘‘Not one! They’re all alike and} 
wofully ignorant.’’ 

Hilda, realizing that he was fully launched | 


a jerk. ‘‘Do you mean that you are going up| 








/on his favorite theme, left the room. Mrs. | 
| Tupper picked up a white waist she was making | she will be; but perhaps I can manage —’’ 


for Anne, and busied herself, but Anne basted 
seams and listened. 
“*T believe,’? Uncle Robert went on, loudly, 


SOMEHOW, AS HE 


BECAME MIXED UP 
WITH THE PITCHER. 


Mrs. Greenleaf. She’s always doctoring and 
always ailing. I don’t see how she can stop 
taking patent medicines long enough to make 
dresses,’’ scornfully poking the lavender gown. 
‘*She thinks she’s worse off than any one else, 
but she isn’t, and won’t be until she gets the 
rheumatism. ’’ 

“‘It must be very painful,’’ murmured Anne. 

Hilda returned with a white skirt and sat 
down at the sewing-machine. 

‘*‘What must be painful?’’ she asked in a 
bored tone. 

‘*The rheumatism !’’ groaned Uncle Robert. 
‘*Wait until you have all the kinds at once,— 
articular, muscular and a touch of inflammatory, 
—and you'll think so, too. Doctor Brown,’’ 
he added, looking about with an inquiring eye, 
‘‘advises me to drink water—drink it by the 
quart and gallon. Now I —’”’ 

Anne rose with alacrity and left the room. 
Hilda ran the machine at the top of its speed 
and wished that Uncle Robert would find some- 
thing else to talk about. Mrs. Tupper turned 
tucks placidly and ran them neatly. 

Presently Anne reappeared with a pitcher 
and glass. Uncle Robert relieved her of both, 
and poured a glassful of water, setting the 
pitcher on the edge of the sewing-table. Then 
he sipped water and detailed his symptoms to 
Anne, going again over his sleeplessness of the 
night before and the reasons which induced 
him to consult a city physician. 

Anne listened patiently as she basted 
the sleeves of her waist, endeavoring 
conscientiously to confine her thoughts 
to rheumatism and keep them away 
from the lavender dress. 

Presently Uncle Robert began to 
take his leave. It was a tedious 
process. He groaned and lifted his 
rheumatic leg down from the chair. 
Anne at once hastened to hold his 
cane while he lifted himself up slow]; 
with a hand on each chair-arm. Once 
on his feet, he groaned again, and 
reached for the cane. 

Then something unexpected hap- 
pened—that is, it was unexpected to 
the Tuppers. No one ever was told 
whether or not it was unexpected to 
Uncle Robert. But somehow, as he 
turned, his cane became mixed up with 
the pitcher, which instantly discharged 
its contents over the lavender dress. 

‘*Now see what I’ve done!’’ cried 
Uncle Robert, in a tone intended to 
be rueful. 

Promptly dropping his cane, with 
movements surprisingly quick for one 
afflicted with three varieties of rheu- 
matism, he seized the lavender and 
bundled it together, muttering some- 
thing about ‘‘water on the carpet.’’ 

Hilda flew away from the sewing- 
machine, and seizing the limp bundle from Uncle 
Robert’s arms, shook it out, crying in a tone 
ringing with triumph, ‘‘Anne, you can never 
put it on again! It’s ruined!’’ 

“Oh!’ cried Anne. ‘Oh!’ Involuntarily 
her face lighted with joy. 

Uncle Robert picked up the pitcher. ‘‘It’s 
broken,’”’ he grumbled, ‘‘and I wager it’s your 
best one !”” 

Hilda made no reply. She was gloating over 
the ruined dress ; but Anne took the china frag- 
ments from Uncle Robert’s hand, saying ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ Never mind, uncle—accidents will 
happen. ’’ 

Over Anne’s head Uncle Robert’s eyes met 
Mrs. Tupper’s in a sly twinkle, but he only 
cleared his throat gruffly and thumped the floor 
with his cane. 

“‘T hope,’’? Anne began, a shade of anxiety 
creeping into her voice, ‘‘that Aunt Margaret 
won’t be hurt —’’ 

**You leave Aunt Margaret to me!’’ rumbled 
Uncle Robert. ‘‘I’ll go over now and explain 
what I’ve done. Hope she won’t expect me to 
listen to an account of her neuralgia, though. 
Once get her started on that subject and she 
never knows when to stop. I’ll look out for 
that and head her off !’’ 

Still speaking and frowning deeply, Uncle 
Robert opened the front door. But as he 
slammed the door behind him he chuckled. 

A few moments later Hilda and Anne, 
watching from the window, saw him emerge 


CANE 


|from Aunt Margaret’s side door, followed by 


Aunt Margaret’s voice, ‘‘Yes, I knew water 
would spot it. Poor child! How disappointed 


Uncle Robert struck the porch floor with his 
cane, and interrupted briskly, ‘‘No, you will 
manage nothing of the kind! As long as | 


“‘that nowadays the subject of rheumatism is | spoiled the dress I’ll make it good. In fact, 
left out of the medical curriculum. The more| I’m going to take Anne up to the city to- 


I’m treated the worse I get.’”’ 


“I’m sorry,’’ responded Anne, sympathet- | 
ically. 
‘*Now to-morrow I’ll try Welch, and if he 


|morrow and let her pick out one to take its 


place.’’ 
**O Hilda, did you hear that?’’ gasped Anne, 
in delight. 
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N June 16, 1896, there took place in the 

0 University of Glasgow, in Scotland, an 
i tent unique ceremony. On that day 

the jubilee of Lord Kelvin was celebrated. He 
had been professor of natural philosophy at 


Glasgow University for fifty years. ‘The Prince 


of Wales, now King Edward, sent him a letter | 


of congratulation; twenty - eight universities, 


| 


twelve colleges and fifty-one learned societies | 


sent delegates with addresses, wishing Lord 
Kelvin many more years of health and happi- 
ness, and mentioning in terms of profound 
admiration his magnificent achievements in the 
domain of physics. 

What were these, and why did they deserve 
and obtain such universal admiration? To an- 
swer that question fully would require a much 
longer space than is at my disposal; but I shall 
try to give a short sketch of William Thomson’s 
life and work. 





James Thomson, William’s father, was a) 


teacher in the Royal Academical Institution 
of Belfast. He was one of the descendants of 
a number of Scotsmen who emigrated to north 
Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He had two sons, James and William, 
both of whom were born in Ireland, and both 
of whom became illustrious. 

When William was eight years old his father 
was appointed to the chair of mathematics in 
the University of Glasgow. My father was 
one of his students; and I remember well his 
allusions to Professor Thomson’s kindliness and 
sense of humor. 

It was his habit to cross-examine his students 
at the beginning of each 
lecture on the subject 
of the preceding day’s 
work ; and it was custom- 
ary, in his junior class, 
to begin with very ele- 
mentary questions. One 
day he asked a certain 
Highlander : 

‘*Mr. McTavish, what 
do you understand by a 
‘point’ ?’” 

The answer was, ‘‘It’s 
just a dab!’’ 

Again Mr. MeTavish 
was asked, in the course 
of the construction of some diagram, ‘‘What 
should I do, Mr. MeTavish ?’’ 

‘*Tak a chalk in your hand.’’ 

** And next?’ 

‘*Draw a line.’’ 

Professor Thomson complied, and pausing, 
said, ‘‘How far shall I produce the line, Mr. 
MeTavish ?”’ 

** Ad infinitum!” 
reply. 

At the mature age of ten William entered the 
university. His training had been wholly in 
his father’s hands. Professor Thomson was 
clear-sighted enough to recognize that he had 
two very remarkable sons. ‘They were brought 
up on classics and mathematics, logic and phi- 
losophy. 





LORD KELVIN. 


was the astounding 


His Great Precocity. 


NLY a few months ago, at the annual 
LJ} dinner of the London ‘‘Glasgow Uni- 
versity Club,’’ I had the good fortune 
to hear Lord Kelvin express his views on 
education. His theme was the ‘‘University 
of Glasgow,’’ and he commended the uni- 
versality of the training which it used to 
give. By the age of twelve, said he, a boy 
should have learned to write his own language 
with accuracy and some elegance; he should 
have a reading knowledge of French, should be 
able to translate Latin and easy Greek authors, 
and should have some acquaintance with 
German. 

‘*Having learned thus the meaning of words,’’ 
continued Lord Kelvin, ‘‘a boy should study 
logic.”’ 

In his charming discursive style, he went on 
to descant on the ‘advantages of a knowledge of | 
yreek. ‘‘I never found,’’ said Lord Kelvin, 
‘that the small amount of Greek I learned was 
a hindrance to my acquiring some knowledge 
of natural philosophy.’’ 

It may be said that his precocity was phenom- 
enal. No doubt it was; but it is precisely those 
boys who are unique and unlike their fellows 
who are of value to the race, and every chance 
should be given to exceptional talent. 

Although William Thomson spent six years 
at Glasgow University, he did not graduate. 
In those days the aim of a student’s ambition 
was not a degree, but the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Before he had reached the age of seven- 
teen, he went to Cambridge, where he spent 
four years. There the examinational system 
was in full swing; and to the disgrace of the 
examiners, Thomson was not the “senior 
wrangler.’” He was not regarded as the best 
mathematician of his year—and this, in spite 
of the remark made by one of his examiners, 


| thousand dollars: 
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that ‘‘the senior wrangler was not fit to cut 
pencils to Thomson.’’ 

It is known that success in this examination 
depends largely on rapidity in writing and in 
accuracy of memory, rather than on originality ; 
and the tale is told that on Thomson’s ‘‘coach,’’ 
or tutor, asking him why he had spent so much 


|time in answering a particular question, he 


replied that he had to think it all out from first 
principles. 

**But it is a problem of your own discovery,’’ 
said the coach. 

Thomson had to confess that he had quite 
forgotten his own handiwork, and that while 


|his competitor had learned the answer by 


heart, Thomson had had to rediscover the 


problem. 


A Fellow at Cambridge. 


OWEVER, he was successful in gain- 
Ht ing the ‘‘Smith’s prize,’’ a reward 
for inventiveness, rather than memory. 
That same year he was elected fellow of his 
college, and had an income of about one 
—a great help to a young man. 
This enabled him to continue his studies in 
France. 
While at Cambridge Thomson was not only 
a student; he always took a keen interest in 
music, and was president of the musical society. 


He also carried off the ‘‘Colquhoun sculls’’ for | 


his excellence as an oarsman. 

In those days the science of Cambridge was 
fettered by the bonds which Newton had im- 
posed. It is unfortunate, although perhaps 
natural, that to the advent of a great man a 
period of stagnation succeeds. It was thus 
with the schoolmen, who subsisted for many 
centuries on the philosophy of Aristotle; and 
the science of Cambridge, in 1845, was based 
on the work of Newton, nearly a century and | 
a half old. Indeed, the spirit was that of 


Timeus, in Plato’s dialogue, who said, ‘‘If we | 


wish to acquire any real acquaintance with 
astronomy, we shall let the heavenly bodies 
alone.’’ 
experiment and induction had been quite for- 
gotten. 

Needless to say, this reproach has long been 
removed by the labors of Clerk-Maxwell, Ray- 
leigh, Stokes and J. J. Thomson. But in the 
first half of the last century Paris was the home 
of Fourier, Fresnel, Ampére, Arago, Biot and 
Regnault, all physicists or mathematicians of 
the highest rank; and Thomson spent a year 
working in Regnault’s laboratory, where exper- 
iments on water and steam, their densities, 
pressure and specific heats were being carried 
on with the utmost refinement. 

During the next year, 1846, the chair of 
natural philosophy in Glasgow fell 
vacant, and to their credit, the senate 
of the day advised Queen Victoria to 
appoint William Thomson, then a youth 
of twenty-two, as professor. 

Never was a choice better justified in 
its results. For Thomson, by example 
and by precept, trained many students 
to be a credit to their old university, 
and carried out in cellars which served 
as laboratories, and which were situated 
almost next door to that in which James 
Watt invented the condensing engine, 
almost all of his numerous and impor- 
tant investigations. 

Thomson was not what would be 
called a good lecturer; he was too dis- 
cursive. I doubt whether any man 
with a brain much above the ordinary, 
so much more rapid in action than the 
average, can be a first-rate teacher. Certainly, 
in my own case, I gained much more in my 
second than in my first year’s attendance. 

But Thomson never allowed the interest of his 
students to flag; his aptness in illustration and 
his vigor of language prevented that. Lecturing 
one morning at nine o’clock, on ‘‘Couples,’’ he 


stitute a couple, and illustrated the direction of 
the forces by turning round the gas bracket. | 
This led to a discussion on the miserable quality 


of Glasgow coal-gas, and how it might be | 
Following again the main idea, he | 


improved. 
caught hold of the door, and swung it to and 
fro; but again his mind diverged to the difference 
in the structure of English and Scottish doors. 
We never forgot what a couple was; but—the 
idea might have been conveyed more succinctly. 

The Cartesian method of locating a point 
was indelibly impressed on my memory by the 
following incident: A student whose position 
was roughly about the center of the lecture-room 
made that noise so disturbing to a lecturer, yet 
so difficult to locate, caused by gently rubbing 
the sole of his foot on the floor. 

‘“*Mr. Macfarlane!’ said Sir William. 

Mr. Macfarlane, the fidus Achates, came, 
received a whispered communication, and went | 
out of the room. 

In about ten minutes he returned with a 


Bacon’s advice to proceed by way of | 


ane 
FG es 
tape line, and proceeded to measure a length 
along one wall, on which he made a pencil- 
mark. He then measured out, at right angles, 
another length, and made a chalk-mark on the 
floor, erecting on it a pointer. 


““Mr. Smith, it was you who made that 


noise. Be so good as to leave the room,’’ 
said Sir William. Mr. Smith blushed, and 
retired. 


Then came the explanation. Mr. Macfarlane 
had gone below the sloping tier of seats; had 
accurately diagnosed the precise position of 
Mr. Smith’s erring foot, and had accurately 
measured the distance from the two walls. 
These measurements were reproduced in full 
view of the students, and the advantages of 
the system of Cartesian coérdinates were ex- 
perimentally demonstrated, while justice was 
satisfied. 

In his laboratory, Sir William was a most 
stimulating teacher, although his methods were 
not those which have since been introduced into 
physical laboratories. 

I remember that my first exercise, which 
occupied over a week, was to take the kinks 
out of a bundle of copper wire. Having achieved 
this with some success, I was placed opposite 
a quadrant electrometer, and made to study its 
construction and use. 

I was made to determine the potential differ- 
ence between all kinds of materials, charged 
and uncharged ; and among others between the 
external and internal coatings of a child’s bal- 
loon, black-leaded externally and internally, 
and filled with hydrogen. 

Nor was the professor always prescient. On 
one occasion I turned the handle of a large elee- 
trical machine, while he held a _ two-gallon 
Leyden jar by its outside coating, and charged 
it by the knob. It was not until it was fully 
charged that it occurred to one of us that while 
|the jar was quite safe as long as it was in his 
| hands, it was impossible to deposit it on the table 
without his running the risk of an incon- 
veniently heavy shock. Finally, after rapid 
| deliberation, two of us held a towel by its cor- 
ners, and Sir William dropped the jar safely 
into the middle. It was then possible to touch 
| the outside without mishap. 


How He Taught Us. 


f Ti: short, we had little systematic teach- 


i | ing, but were at once launched into 
knowledge that there is an unknown 
region where much is to be discovered; and we 
were made to feel that we, too, might help to 
fathom its depths. 

The best of all possible training, however, is 
| to serve as hands for a fertile brain—the brain 
of one who knows what he wishes to discover, 
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| who is familiar with all that has already been 


attempted, and who gradually trains his assistant 
to take part in the thinking, as well as in the 
manipulation. If, at the same time, the student 
is made to read, not merely concerning the 
| problem on which he is immediately engaged, 
but on all branches of his subject, nothing can 


| explained how forces must be applied to con- | | be better than such stimulating intereourse with 


an inventive teacher, for those who have abiiy | 
to profit by it. 

| It is extremely difficult to explain — 
Kelvin’s contributions to knowledge to those | 
who have not themselves some acquaintance | 
| with its problems. Let me begin by a quotation 
from Helmholtz, late professor of physics in 
| Berlin, an old and intimate friend of Lord 
Kelvin. ‘‘His peculiar 
method of treating problems of mathematical 
physics. He has striven with great consistency 
to purify the mathematical theory from hypo- 
thetical assumptions, which were not a pure 
|expression of the facts. In this way he has 
| done very much to destroy the old unnatural 
| Separation between experimental and mathe- 
| matical physics, and to reduce the latter to a 
precise and pure expression of the laws of the 
| phenomena. He is an eminent mathematician, 
but the gift to translate real facts into mathe- 
| matical equations, and vice versa, is by far 
more rare than that to find a solution of a given 
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merit consists in his | 
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problem, . and 
Thomson is 


in this direction 
most eminent and 


mathematical 
Sir William 
original.’’ 

When Lord Kelvin began his work, the equiv- 
alence of heat and energy was unrecognized : 
forces were distinguished as ‘‘conservative’’ 
and ‘‘unconservative’’ ; the world was supposed 
to be filled with subtle fluids and effluvia; and 
it must have seemed almost hopeless to seek 
any general explanation of material phenomena. 
Light, heat, electricity, magnetism and chemical 
action were all regarded as distinct 
each a cause of change. 


**forces,’’ 


Some of the Great Things He Did. 


HOMSON, and his collaborator, Tait, 

T the professor of physics in Edinburgh, 

| in their ‘‘ Treatise on Natural Philos 
phy’’ did much to emphasize the view that 
physics deals with things, not theories; with 
relations, not with their mathematical expres- 
sion, equations; and they tried successfully to 
free the science from the bonds of formal 
mathematics. 

Kelvin’s work on elasticity was far-reaching. 
In Karl Pearson’s great treatise on that subject, 
no less than one hundred pages are filled with 
Kelvin’s contributions. 

Lord Kelvin was also the author of a theory 
of the nature of the ultimate particles of matter. 
He imagined them to 
consist of ‘‘vortex rings 
in the ether,’’ the ether 
being conceived as a fric- 
tionless fluid, all-present, 
even filling the interstices 
between the atoms, or 
ultimate particles of mat- 
ter. Vortex rings in air, 
sometimes made by smo- 
kers, are elastic. They 
cannot be cut without 
being destroyed; and in 
a frictionless fluid, their 
rotatory motion would be 
eternal if once impressed. 
Recent discoveries may lead to the modification 
of this theory of the nature of matter; but it 
has much in its favor. 

Kelvin was a strong partizan of Joule’s work 
on the equivalence of heat and work. It was 
believed up to 1850 that the heat developed on 
compressing a gas was ‘‘caloric,’’ squeezed out 
ef the gas, as one might squeeze water out of 
a sponge; but Kelvin taught that heat must 
be due to the motions of the molecules of a gas; 
and that when the gas is compressed, the 
impacts of its molecules on the walls of the con- 
taining vessel are more numerous, and that the 
work done in compressing a gas appears as 
heat, owing to the more numerous impacts of 
its molecules. 

Following on this, it was necessary to devise 
an absolute scale of temperature, and that we 
also owe to Lord Kelvin. It is based on what 
is known as the ‘‘Second Law of Thermody- 
namics’’—that heat cannot be transferred from 
a cold to a hot body without expending work. 

Following these ideas, Lord Kelvin was led to 
consider the probable age of the earth, 
based on an estimate of its original 
temperature, and the rate at which heat 
would be lost by radiation. His opinion 
was that the earth may have been 
habitable twenty million years ago, but 
could not have been habitable as long 
ago as four hundred million years. 

The province of electromagnetism 
owes very much to Lord Kelvin. It 
was he who developed the medium 
suggested by Faraday into a means of 
representing electromagnetic forces by 
analogy with the distortion of an elastic 
solid. 

After he had worked out in this 
manner the connection between energy 
and electromagnetism, he devised our 
present system of electrical] units, volts, 
amperes, farads, coulombs, et cetera, 
and invented machines to determine their 
numerical values. If it be permitted to assign 
their relative importance to his contributions to 
practical science, this must be pronounced the 
greatest. Without it, the science of electricity 
would be as helpless as commerce without a mon- 
etary system, and without weights and measures, 
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The Cable and the ‘‘ Wireless.’’ 


IS work was the foundation of wireless 
Hf telegraphy, and of many applications 
|e the electric current. It was he who 


taught the world how to transmit rapid and 
trustworthy signals through cables ; and he was 


|a pioneer of cable telegraphy. 


In the old days of cables, attempts were made 
to insure rapid signaling by heavy currents ; 
but Kelvin showed that feeble currents, com- 
bined with delicate instruments, made the diffi- 
culty disappear. His ‘‘siphon-recorder’’ is still 
used, and cannot well be improved on. A great 
social and commercial revolution dates from 
August, 1858, when the message was signaled 
under the ocean, ‘‘Europe and America are 
united by telegraphic communication. ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good- 
will toward men.’’’ This revolution owed 
much to Sir William Thomson, who never lost 
heart and never faltered in the belief that all 
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difficulties would be overcome. 
on board ship during the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable directed his attention toward 
nautical matters ; and to him we owe a deep-sea 
sounding apparatus, and a compass easily cor- 
rected for the magnetic deviations produced by 
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His presence ' 


the iron or steel used in the construction of | 


ships. 

We must not estimate Lord Kelvin’s greatness, 
however, merely by his own discoveries and 
inventions, great as these were. He served as 
« model for many disciples. His sincere and 
single-minded devotion to truth; 
in the work of others, and his sympathy with 
their efforts; his fairness of mind and absence 
of prejudice ; and his straightforward and loving 


| discussions on the ‘‘ Nature of the Atom.’’ The | 
his interest | 
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no words can adequately describe the value,’’ 
was ‘‘ good-will, kindness, friendship, sym- 
pathy, encouragement for more work.’’ To 
such a man the world owes an eternal debt of 
gratitude; and for him no honor that men had 


it in their power to bestow could have been too | 
**Yes—yes. 


great. 


Lord Kelvin’s mental energy was unimpaired | 


by his burden of more than eighty years. He 
was present at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Leicester, and took part in the 


minds of most men, like their bodies, grow stiff 
with age and unreceptive of new impressions ; 


| but Lord Kelvin’s until his latest days had all 


character raised the ideals of the whole scientific | 


world, and deeply influenced the best minds in 
all countries. 


His idea of ‘‘a treasure, of which | 


the vigor and elasticity of a young man’s. We 
may well rejoice that he was spared so long to 
enrich the world with his wisdom and _ his 
inimitable example. 
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along the rows of treetops which outlined the 


Y all that’s astonishing, are you actu- | distant electric lights twinkle into existence 
‘B ally idling? And may I come and 
9? 


J} aie, too? 

Shirley looked up from the depths of one of 
the capacious willow chairs, which, well stocked 
with cushions, were favorite lounging-places 
upon the great side porch of the Townsend 
house, and from which one could look out over 
a long and charming stretch of lawn toward 
the tennis-court. 

It was a warm evening in late May. Every- 
body else was away, and Shirley had settled 
herself for one of the rare hours of rest and 
solitude which she so much enjoyed when her 
work was done. But she answered Brant Hille 
cordially : 

“‘Of course you may, if you will be nice and 
soothing. These first warm days make me feel 
au trifle lazy.’ 


‘‘Not strange, when you spend them in a/| 


stuffy office. ’’ 
tossed to him, and disposed himself comfortably 
upon them on the top step near her feet. 

‘The office isn’t stuffy. I’ve sat by a wide- 
open window all day. Besides, the first thing 
Murray did when he went in with father was 
to overhaul our whole system of ventilation. 
So the office is never stuffy, even in winter.’’ 

‘Don’t be belligerent, or I’ll not be respon- 
sible for the soothing effect of my society. What 
can I do to lull you to repose? You don’t like 
banjo music, or I’d have brought mine over. 
It’s just the evening for that.’’ 

‘“*If you had, you’d have gone home again.’’ 

‘*You are in a sweet mood!’’ Brant spoke 
with the familiarity of old acquaintance. 
‘*Would you object to telling me what’s gone 
wrong with your ladyship?’’ 

“*T can’t find out the French for certain 
phrases it’s necessary to use in the correspond- 
ence we have on hand just now. ‘There are no 
equivalents for the idioms, that I can find as 
yet, and it’s most important that I get them 
right. I’ve practically had to make a phrase- 
book for myself so far, because the dictionaries 
and hand-books don’t give the terms I want. 
I got hold of some old correspondence last week 
that helped me immensely, but to-day I was 
completely batfled. I suppose it has got on my 
nerves, and made me fractious. ’’ 

Yet she did not look particularly nerve-worn, 
lying there in the low chair, in her thin white 
frock, her round arms resting upon the arms 
of the chair, her head thrown back, as she 
regarded her visitor from under low-sweeping 
black lashes. Neither did she look in the least 
like the young woman of business she had 
become. 

Brant was always trying to convince himself 
that her work was spoiling her—it would be a 
comforting realization if he could think it. But 
as often as he had succeeded in making himself 
half-believe that some other girl, whose ways 
of living were such as he approved, was nearly 
as attractive as Shirley Townsend, just so often 
did the sight of Shirley in some unbusinesslike 
surroundings upset his convictions. To-night 
she looked particularly feminine and alluring, in 
spite of her avowed fractiousness and her expla- 
nation of the cause. 

‘*All baffling things wear on one,’’ he an- 
swered, with an air of being sympathetic. ‘‘I 
know how it is, from experience. I’d like a 
dictionary or a phrase-book myself—one that 
would tell me what to say to you when you 
want to be ‘soothed.’ Shall I go in and get a 
book and read aloud to you ?’’ 

**Please don’t. 
as a duty.”’ 

‘Duty! I’d be delighted.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t, then.’’ 

**What do you want?’’ 

‘Silence, I think,’’ said Shirley. 


Brant accepted the cushions she | 
| she’s gone to sleep!’ he said 


| with reason, but—to go to 


|the porch at this moment 


| streets. 





I don’t like to be read to—| forty times—and no further. 


}at least take me seriously. 


Shirley closed her eyes. She really 
was more weary than she knew. It had been 
hard to be able to fill the 
place she held. 

It was fully fifteen minutes 
—he thought it at least an 
hour — before Brant looked 
round. He had vowed to 
himself that he would give her 
all the silence she wanted, 
that he would not speak until 
she spoke. But after a time 
her absolute motionlessness 
struck him as caused by some- 
thing even less flattering to 
himself than her desire for 
absence of speech. 

“‘Confound it—I believe 
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to himself, and rose abruptly, 
to stand looking down at her, 
discomfited and very nearly 
angry. Of all the odd girls, 
one who would tell you to 
stop talking, and then go off 
to sleep in your presence, was 
certainly the oddest. He sup- 
posed she might be tired, and 


sleep ! 
The shaded electric bulbs 
which hung at each corner of 


came glowingly into life, as 
somebody within switched on 
the current. ‘They were not 
designed to illuminate the 
porch strongly, only to turn 
its gloom into a mellow moon- 
light effect. But the light was 
quite sufficient to show Brant 
that although Shirley’s lashes 
still swept her cheek, her lips 
were smiling. 

“It was a frightful test 
of your friendship, wasn’t 
it?’’ she murmured, without opening her eyes. 
‘But you did nobly. 1 never thought you 
could hold out so long !’’ 

‘*You—rascal! I'll wager you wanted to 
talk yourself after a while.’’ 

“‘Of course I did. The minute a woman 
gets what she wants, she wants—something | 
else.’’ 

‘*What is it now? Me to go home?’’ 

‘How distrustful of yourself you are to- 
night!’ 

““That’s the effect you usually have on 
me.’’- Brant drew up a chair. ‘‘Shirley,’’ he 
began again, abruptly, ‘‘do you know what I 
wish ?”’ 

“——" 

**Do you want to know it?’’ 

**Not badly.’’ 

**You don’t care a straw for me, do you?’’ 

**Several straws.’’ 

‘You do! I say —’’ 

A door opened. Sophy said, deferentially, 
**You’re wanted at the telephone, if you please, 
Miss Shirley.’’ 

Shirley vanished. 
the porch, waiting. 

“Of course it?s no use!’’ he said, discon- 
tentedly, to himself. ‘‘I’ve got as far as this 
The next thing 
she said would be a soaking wet blanket for 
me. I ought to be used to it. But she might 
She never does. 
It’s no good—this growing up with a girl and 


Brant rose and paced about 


**Don’t | then trying to convince her that you mean any- 


you like just to sit and gaze off into space on | thing when you speak !’’ 


a languid night like this, and say nothing at 
all ?”? 

“If you prefer to have me go home —’’ 

‘*Not in the least. 
there on call—if you wouldn’t talk.’’ 

A silence of some length ensued. Brant stared 


Inside, Shirley was listening to a rapid fire 
| of words which woke her up as thoroughly as 
| anything had ever done in her life. They came 


I’d like to know you were | | in the voice of Peter Bell, a voice at once excited | 


| and controlled : 


‘Shirley, the factory is on fire. I don’t want 


moodily off over the darkening lawn, watching | father to hear about it—he’d come down—you 


understand. Will you think up some way to get 
him off with yourself for the next hour? We'll 
probably have to turn in a general alarm, and 
if we do, somebody’ll be sure to call him 
up and tell him. That’s all. I can count 
on you?’’ 

Peter —’’ 

But Peter was already gone. Evidently he 
had no time to spare for answering questions. 
Shirley turned away from the telephone, think- 
ing rapidly. 

She knew that Mr. Joseph Bell was at home, 
| for she had seen him, an hour earlier, training 

vines over the front porch. 

She understood that Peter had remained for 
late work at the factory office, as he so often 
did, although it was now nearly nine o’clock. 
And she knew well that it would never do for 
Peter’ s father to go down to the burning building 

| —the excitement of a great fire at his own place 
of business would be the worst thing in the 
world for him. 

Mr. Joseph Bell had kept steadily on at his 
work throughout the year, and nothing that 
Peter had feared had happened. 


part of his duties now came upon the broad 


the father. 
that there should be no sudden strain, either 
physical or mental, and it was this which she 
must now prevent. 
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“ LARRABEE WAS AT THE FIRE AND SAW PETER PUT 
INTO THE AMBULANCE.” 


| with gratification. 
him sit up, for she spoke in haste: 

‘*Brant, is your car ready for a start?’’ 

‘* Always is. Want to — 

‘Will you get it—quick? 

-aper Factory is on fire. 
know it. I can’t stop to explain. I must get | 
| him away where he won’t hear. I’ll go ask 
him and Mrs. Bell to take a drive with us—out 
to the farm, perhaps. I'll run over. You 
drive round there—will you?’’ 

‘*Why on earth shouldn’t he know? He —’’ 

“Oh, don’t stop to talk about it. I'll tell 
you afterward. ‘The general alarm may go in 
any minute, and somebody will telephone him 
if he’s at the house. Quick—please!’’ 

Of course Brant did not understand, but 
Shirley’s manner was not to be taken lightly. 
Even as she spoke she left him and ran indoors 
again. Well, if he could serve her, it would be 
better than having to sit beside her in silence 
while she thought about technical French 
phrases. Besides, he was an_ enthusiastic 
motorist, and a hurry call for the car always 
gave him more or less pleasure. He bolted 
across the lawn, through the hedge by a short 
cut to the street, and so to his own home, on 
the farther side of Worthington Square. 

Shirley hurried across Gay Street, having 
stopped only to pick up a long coat and scarf. 
She caught sight of Mrs. Bell’s light skirt 
at the edge of the vine-screen of the porch. 

‘Isn’t it a perfect night?’’ Mrs. Bell heard 
a familiar, clear-toned voice ask. ‘‘Don’t you 
and Mr. Bell want to take a gentle little spin 
down Northboro road in Mr. Hille’s car? 
He’s asked me out, and given me leave to invite 
whomever I want. I’d love to have you.’’ 

Mr. Brant Hille— inviting Mr. and Mrs. 
| Joseph Bell to go motoring with him at nine 

o’ clock on a May everling—there was no prece- 
dent for this! But Mrs. Bell, with the intuition 


The Armstrong 
Mr. Bell mustn’t 





It had been | 
arranged somehow so that the most fatiguing | 


shoulders of the son instead of the bent ones of | 
But it was as necessary as ever | 


Brant Hille, waiting impatiently outside, saw | 
a busy winter in the office, and she had worked | Shirley fly back to him, and looked up at her | hid the city from view. 


But her first words made | 





of the mother of young people, thought she 
understood. Shirley wanted a chaperon, and 
her kind young heart prompted her to ask a 
pair who were not much accustomed to the 
delights of automobiling in the moonlight. 

‘Why, yes, we'll go,”’ said Mr. Bell, getting 
up from his rocking-chair. ‘‘We’re all alone 
to-night—the young people are off at a party. 
If you’ ll persuade the young man not to put on 
too much speed.’’ 

So in less than five minutes the party were 
settling themselves in the big green car, its 
headlights making a wide, brilliant track before 
it down the quiet street. 

**All ready ?’’ asked Hille, and started the 
ear. As it began to move, the distant but 
distinct sound of a telephone-bell struck upon 
Shirley’s ear. Mr. Bell turned his head. 

‘‘Was that in our house?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Bell was tying a scarf over her hair, 
slightly muffling her ears. She had not heard. 

‘Go on—fast!’’ breathed Shirley in Hille’s 
ear. The street was nearly empty, and he 
obeyed. For a moment Mr. Bell’s attention 
was taken by the new sensation of speed. 

At the intersection of Gay Street with Conner 
Street it was possible to look for a moment 
straight down toward the heart of the city, into 
the business district. A red glare was plainly 
visible, although partly dimmed by hundreds of 
twinkling electric lights between. 

‘*Must be a big fire,’’ said Mr. Bell, straining 
his eyes to see. Then the trees and houses 
“It was down our 
way, too. I wish I could tele- 
phone the factory and find out. 
Peter’s there. He’d know. 
Might be that was our tele- 
phone-bell that rang.’’ 

“T didn’t hear any bell, 
dear,’’ his wife assured him. 

‘fA fire always looks nearer 
than it is,’’ said Hille, over 
his shoulder, driving on with- 
out diminishing his speed. In- 
stead, he accelerated it. The 
street was a quiet one, there 
was nobody in sight. 

**One summer, when I was a 
little girl, and we were staying 
in the country, father and I 
walked half a mile to see a 
fire—and found a big red moon 
coming up behind the trees,’’ 
said Shirley, and talked lightly 
on. 

Brant seconded her efforts 
with skill, for which she 
inwardly thanked him, and 
between them they soon had 
the thoughts of their guests far 
away from the dangerous sub- 
ject. They ran quickly through 
the suburbs out into the open 
country, taking the Northboro 
road, for that course led directly 
away from the red glare which, 
as Shirley covertly glanced back 
from time to time, could be 
clearly perceived on the western 
side of the city behind them. 

Gaily as she talked and 
laughed, the girl’s thoughts were 
with Peter. He was somewhere 
back in that red glare, working, 
without doubt, if there were 
anything for him to do. She 
was thankful that it was after 
hours, and that there were probably few of the 
factory hands about the place, yet there were 
undoubtedly many things to be saved in the 
office—books and papers and drawings. She 
knew Peter well enough to be sure that his 
own personal safety would be the last thing he 
| would think of, so long as he could do what 
| might look like his duty to the house he served. 

The Bells did not know how far they went, 
nor did they guess at what a pace. The flight 
through the warm moonlight was a delightful 
experience, for few curves and no sharp grades 
| gave accent to their speed, and the hour flew 
by as swiftly as the road. When they turned 
again toward the city, the crimson glow upon 
the clouds had gone. 

**The fire is out,’? remarked Mr. Bell, as 
they arrived at the top of a small hill in the 
suburbs, from which he could see into the heart 
of the business district. ‘‘Hope it wasn’t as 
serious as it looked.’’ ’ 

But Brant’s eyes and Shirley’s, younger and 
sharper, could make out a dense mass of smoke 
hanging over the place where the flames had 
been. , 

‘*Tt won’t do to take them home yet,’’ 
thought the girl, setting her wits at work 
again. 

The result was an invitation to the Bells to 
alight at the great porch of the Townsend house, 
instead of in Gay Street, with the promise of 
some supper. At first they shook their heads ; 
but Hille declared so loudly that he knew what 
Shirley had to offer, and could not think of let- 
ting them down short of the full measure of the 
entertainment, that there seemed to be no way 
out without spoiling the pleasure of the two 
young people. So presently they were all par- 
taking of a hastily concocted iced drink, served 
with tiny cakes, and laughing over Hille’s 
stories of certain college incidents, which he 
| told with gusto, incited thereto by Shirley’s 
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whispered, ‘‘You’re helping me splendidly. | light of the electric bulbs. 


Please keep it up, and I’1l be forever in your 
debt.’” 

“If there’s any way of making you forever 
in my debt,’’ Brant made reply under his 
breath, ‘‘I’1] do a continuous, performance for 
your friends till daylight.’’ 

_But such an effort as this would have been 
unnecessary. Mrs. Bell presently took her hus- 
band away, and since it was a late hour, and 
no other chaperons appeared upon the scene, 
Brant was forced to go, also. He was obliged 
to give up making any further attempts at 
gaining headway in Shirley’s good graces, for 
although she dismissed him with hearty thanks, 
it was with an air of abstraction hardly to be 
wondered at. Her one desire was to hear the 
telephone-bell ring again, and learn that although 
the factory might have burned to the ground, 
no lives were lost—and that not a hair of her 
friend’s head was hurt. 

She stood alone upon the porch, waiting 
anxiously, when the Townsend carriage drove 
in at the gate, bringing home Murray and Jane, 
who had been out to dinner. 

‘*There she is,’’ said Murray, with suppressed 
excitement. The next instant he was out, had 
whirled Jane out also, and was grasping his 
young sister’s hands. 

“Don’t be frightened—it’s all right. 
a few things have happened this evening. 
Armstrong factory —’’ 
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“‘IT know. Is it gone?’’ 

‘*To the foundations. Peter found the fire, 
fought it alone till the firemen came, rescued 
the night-watchman—played the leading part 
generally—till an accident put him out. He’s 
all right, but he’s burned a bit, and his leg’s 
broken. He was so confoundedly risky, trying 
to save the last calendar on the wall —’’ 

‘*Where is he?’’ 

**St. Martin’s Hospital. We've just come 
from there. He got his knock-out the first half- 
hour after the thing began, so there’s been time 
to get him fixed up. Our man Larrabee was 
at the fire, saw Peter put into the ambulance, 
and telephoned me at the Kingsfords’. Tried 
three times to get his people at home, but 
couldn’t. See here, he wants you to tell his 
mother—says Jane is too much upset.’’ 

Shirley looked at Jane. ‘‘I’m not upset,’’ 
said Jane, but her lips were unsteady. Murray 
put his arm round her. 


**You see, Larrabee thought it was worse | 


than it was with Peter, when they put him in 
the ambulance. He was stunned by the fall 
that broke his leg. It gave Janey a bad shock, 
and no wonder—it did me. But the old boy’s 
himself again, all right, and his one idea is to 
let his mother know why he doesn’t come home, 
but to keep even the news of the factory from 
his father to-night if he can. We don’t see 
why, but he seems to, so we’!l follow his wishes. 
It’s the least we can do for him.’’ 

Shirley slipped through the hedge, and slowly 
crossed Gay Street in the moonlight. She was 
trying hard to be cool and do as Peter wanted 
her to do. If she rang the bell, Mr. Bell would 
come to the door, and then how should she 
manage, what excuse should she give? She 
thought of a way. 

“‘Mr. Bell,’’ she said, when he appeared, 
‘* Janey’s come home from her party—and she’s 
had just a little bit too much party. She feels 
like a small girl again, and wants her mother 
to come over for a few minutes. ’’ 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ said Mr. Bell, heartily, 
from the shadow of the doorway. ‘‘Nothing 
much the matter with the little girl?’’ 

“Oh, no, she’ll be all right in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

So Mrs. Bell crossed the road with Shirley, 
and the girl, with her arm round the elder 
woman’s shoulders, gently told her the news. 
Mrs. Bell took it as Peter had known she 
would, quietly, although, aside from his personal 
injury, there was much cause for anxious 
thought in the loss of the factory and the conse- 
quent putting of its workers out of employment. 

When Peter’s mother had gone home again, 
resting on Murray’s promise that in the morning 
he would take her to the hospital, Shirley turned 
to her brother. He had taken Jane up-stairs, 
and come down again, too restless to go to bed 
himself. He discovered his sister to be in a 
like mood, and they sat down once more in the 
moonlit poreh to talk it over, regardless of the 
hour, which was past midnight. 

“*T wonder sometimes,’’ said Murray, sud- 
denly, when he had told Shirley in detail all 
he knew of the events of the evening, ‘‘ whether 
anybody but me fully appreciates that chap, 
Peter Bell. Do you know what I’ve been 
thinking a long time? That he’s the man we 
need at the head of one of our departments. 
From all I can learn, he’s been growing as 
nearly invaluable to the Armstrongs as a man 
can be, yet they haven’t raised his salary for 


two years. Now’s our chance to jump in and 
get him. If I can only convince father,—and 


I think he’s pretty nearly convinced,—I’ ll make 
Peter an offer to-morrow. Pretty good medicine 
for a broken leg and burned hands—eh ?’’ 

**] should hope it would be.’’ 

**You’d like to see him in the business, 
wouldn’t you ?’’ 

“Tf you think him fit for it.’’ 

“Tf I think him fit! What about you?’’ 

‘*How can I judge? It’s for you to say.”’ 








Murray looked sharply at her, in the shaded 











He smiled, for in 
spite of her remarkably quiet manner, her fin- 
gers, unconsciously twisting and untwisting her 
delicate handkerchief, were, as he put it to 
himself, ‘‘giving her away.’’ He had an idea 
that it mattered a good deal to this sister what 


Peter Bell’s future might be, although he was | 


confident there was no understanding between 
them. 

If he knew Peter, that young man was 
not the one to ask to marry a rich man’s 


daughter until his own feet were on substantial | 
ground. But that Peter cared, and cared very | 


deeply, for Murray Townsend’s sister, Murray 
was well assured. 

“Tt’s for me to say, is it???’ he went on, 
wickedly persisting in his theme. 
you tothink! How about having him round our 
office every day,—desk next mine,—giving you 
dictation now and then, maybe, when it suits 
me to put it off on him? Think you could 
stand it? Look up at him as coolly as 
you do at me? Could you, Miss Townsend, 





writes me most interesting letters occasionally, 
telling me how he is faring out there and what 
life is like in the Golden State. 

One of these long letters came only a week 
ago, and among other things, describes a some- 
what startling adventure which befell him while 
on the way to the railway-station with a load 
of lambs. 

Young Coburn’s new plaee, as I shall have 
to explain, is up among the Sierras, at no great 


distance off the stage road which leads from | 


Berendo and Raymond over to the famous 
Yosemite Valley. At the old Coburn 
farm in Maine the boys were trained 
to dairying, sheep-raising and fruit- 
growing; and Charley wished to 
follow these lines of farming in Cali- 
fornia. 

He therefore settled in one of the 
elevated mountain valleys, where 
sheep can be pastured and apple- 
trees thrive. 

For climatic reasons it is only in 
these Sierra districts of California that 
apples grow well. Here they flourish, 
and Charley was able last season to 
market four thousand bushel-boxes of 
winter fruit from his young orchards. 
With the thrift of a true son of the 
old Pine-Tree State, too, he is putting 
his savings into sugar-pine timber 
lands up in the mountains, which 
bid fair to yield large profits in the 
not distant future. 

But my present story is of his adven- 
ture on July 1st with a crate of spring 
lambs, while he was driving down 
from his mountain farm to the rail- 
road. 

There were twenty-three fat lambs 
in the large crate on the double wagon, 
and the distance which he had to 
drive was a little more than thirty 
miles, over three mountain ridges, 
much of the way being through pine 
growth. 

He had made an early start, and 
expected to get down to the railroad- 
station by nightfall. 

One of his horses was taken sick on 
the road, however, when only ten 
miles out. He had to unhitch, and 
for a time expected to lose the animal. 
It lay writhing about in great distress 
for several hours. At last he rode the other 
horse to the ranch and store of a settler eight 
miles away for a bottle of ‘‘colic cure.’’ 

Altogether the day was far advanced before 
he was able to proceed on his way, so far 
that, owing to the weakened condition of his 
horse, he was at first minded to drive back 
home; but as the night was warm and not 
very dark, he decided to go on. The lambs, 
in fact, were required in Los Angeles on the 
3d. 

He therefore drove on rather slowly, hoping 
to make the outward trip during the night. 

Meanwhile the lambs, huddled in the hot 
crate, were getting hungry and thirsty. As yet, 
no really humane method of transporting such 
animals is available in cases like this. Ere long, 
as the horses descended through the dark pine 
growth into the valley of a little creek, the lambs 
all began bleating plaintively. 


**But it’s for | 


WITH A LOAD 
SPRING LAMBS 


BY C. A. STEPHENS 


‘ 
RINE of my youthful neighbors, Charles 
Coburn by name, who migrated from 


Maine to California a few years ago, | 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


| stenographer? See here, what are you jump- 
ing up for ?’’ 

‘*Because you are getting impudent,’’ re- 
sponded Miss Townsend, turning her head so 
that her face was in the shadow. Her heart 
was beating so quickly she was afraid her 
brother would recognize the fact. It had been 
|an agitating evening all through, and now this 
| last suggestion was rather more than she could 
face with composure. 

“T’ve a notion P. B. himself could put up | 
with the situation,’’ went on Murray, watching 
her. ‘‘His dictation might be a trifle flurried 
at first, and he might forget himself now and 
| then, and ignore those purely businesslike rela- | 
|tions which should always exist between a | 
business man and his stenographer. But I’ve | 
no doubt that by a judicious course of snubbing 
you could —’”’ 

But he was talking to the empty air. By a/! 
hasty flight and the abrupt closing of a door, 
his sister had put herself out of range. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| another, passing it in to them at the door in 
the rear end of the crate. 
| He was thus engaged when a crash in the 
| brushwood close at hand, followed by a loud, 
harsh screech, broke the stillness. 
Well he knew what it was! But one denizen 
of the forest ever gives vent to that blood- 
| curdling screech—the mountain-lion, or pan- 
ther; and that he had one of these ugly brutes 
|to deal with there alone in the night was 
| far from adding to the pleasure of that belated 
| trip! There was little time for considering the 
| matter, however. Both horses started violently 
and sprang forward. 
| Without stopping even to shut the crate door, 
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Coburn jumped to get hold of the reins, crying, 
‘Whoa, Jim! Whoa, Topsy !’’ 
| He heard a splash in the creek behind him, 
but leaped forward beside the wagon, and with 
| a quick bound, regained the driver’s place, only | 
|to find that the reins had been pulled off the 
dashboard under the horses’ feet. They were | 
now running. 

It was ascending ground here, and the road 
turned sharply to the left. Still calling out 
reassuringly to the horses, he attempted to get | 
the reins by swinging forward on the wagon 
tongue and reaching them at the saddle; but 
just then the nigh horse trod on them, jerked 
her own head round, and plunging aside out of | 
the road, brought the wagon up with a heavy | 
shock against stumps and stones. 

Coburn was thrown headlong between the 
horses, but falling partly on the wagon tongue, | 
he recovered himself, sprang off in advance of | 





HE PULLED 
THE BODY OF 
THE LION OUT 
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He could see it there indistinctly, in the dim 
starlight, balancing itself, trying to tear off 
the crate slats, to get at the lambs. 
now went nearly frantic, pushed violently back, 
then sprang on again, and going off the road on 
the other side, stuck the pole back of a tree in 
such a way as to bring the tree between them. 
With his arms round the tree, Coburn now got 
hold of the bits of each horse and held them 
there, and after some moments,—catching his 
breath,—he pulled the reins through the bits 
and tied the heads of both horses close to the 
tree trunk. They could not now get away; in 
fact, they held each other there hard and 
fast. 

Meanwhilea frightful racket, accompanied by 
a loud bleating of the lambs, was going on in 
the crate behind. 

When the horses bumped off the road the last 
time, the lion had fallen or jumped off the crate. 
It was not now in sight, and Coburn stepped 
cautiously back beside the nigh horse, to see 
where the brute had gone and what it was 
doing. By the sounds, the lion was evi- 
dently in among the lambs; and Coburn’s first 
thought was that it had torn the top of the 
crate off. 

In the wagon-box, under the driver’s seat 
forward, was his coat and also his belt, in 
which he was accustomed to carry a revolver 
when out on the road at night. The day 
had been so hot that, while doctoring his 
horse, he had taken the belt off and put it 
in the box with his coat. The revolver was 
what he was now trying to secure. Creeping 
low beside the horse, he reached up to the 
box, and raising the lid, got hold of the belt 
and pistol. 

From the noise in the crate, he was sure the 
panther was in it, killing a lamb; and he 
slipped quickly along by the wheels, to the rear 
end of the crate, determined to risk a shot at 
close range if he could see the animal. Now, 
however, he discerned that the crate door was 
open and that the lion had sprung in there. 
But the lambs appeared to be all huddled zt 
the front end, and it instantly occurred to him 
to clap the door to and fasten it; for he saw 
now that the top of the crate was 
still intact. 

While he was securing the door, 
however, he nearly ran over two 
small creatures close to the wagon- 
wheels. ‘They sprang away, but 
stood, snarling, a few steps off, look- 
ing in the dim light to be no larger 
than house cats. Heat once surmised 
that these were cubs, and that it was 
an old female that had attacked him. 

He was not afraid of these little 
fellows; but when he clapped the 
crate door to, the old one suddenly 
dashed back at it with a lamb in her 
mouth, snarling frightfully. He fired 
at her head as well as he could see— 
and then pandemonium reigned inside 
the crate ! 

The alarmed lambs rushed to and 
fro, bleating loudly, and the lion ap- 
peared to be going heels over head 
among them ! 

Coburn meanwhile was holding the 
crate door, trying to get another shot. 
Some moments passed before matters 
quieted enough for him to do so. The 
awful snarls and growls of the en- 
trapped beast guided him as to its 
whereabouts, however, and at last 
making out its darker form among the 
lambs, he fired again—several times, 
in fact. 

None of these first shots appeared 
to do the brute any harm, and after 
every flash lambs and lion went all 
over the inside of the crate again. It 
is not easy to shoot with anything 
like accuracy in the night, even at 
close range. Heemptied his revolver, 
then recharged it, before a shot really 
disabled the lion and brought it to the 
floor of the crate. Even then it thrashed about, 
making hideous outeries, until, reaching in 
between the slats, Coburn had fired several 
other shots into its body. 

Satisfied at last that the beast was done for, 
he got his lantern from the box, lighted it, and 
opened the crate. The interior presented a 
sorry spectacle. The lion had killed two lambs, 
and shots from the revolver had wounded 
another—which had to be killed later. 

He pulled the body of the lion out of the 
crate into the road behind the cart. It was a 
lean, bony beast, and would have weighed, 
Coburn thinks, as much as a hundred and fifty 
pounds. As he flung the carcass off the high- 
way, the cubs began snarling near by. He 
could make out their fiery eyes in the brush- 
wood, and at last knocked one over with a shot 
by lantern-light. The other ran off to a greater 
distance: but for an hour or two—before he 





The horses 
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Otherwise the night seemed absolutely still. | the team, and got the frightened animals by the | was in condition to go on—he heard the little 


Through the dense black boughs of the treetops 


| bits. They reared, snorting, and swung the | 


beast yawling fearfully off in the underbrush. 


a few stars shone dimly; but not a breath of | wagon out into the road again, for they heard, | At last he made a fresh start, and eventually 


breeze stirred the sultry air, and the bleating of 
the lambs woke strange cadences off in the 
silent depths of the woods. 

It touched the young farmer’s heart; and as 
soon as they reached the creek and had crossed, 


he stopped and began watering all the lambs | heard a savage growl and low snarling noises. | old. 


|or scented, the panther stealing up behind. 
Coburn was dragged along for some distance, 
and had all he could do to prevent the horses 
| from getting clear away. 

In the midst of the scuffle and clatter, he had | 





reached the railroad with his crate of lambs. 
He buried the carcass of the lion and her cub 
beside the road on his way home the next day. 
The cub was about a quarter grown, and Coburn 
conjectured that it may have been two months 
The other one was still lingering about, but 


from a bucket, dipping up one bucketful after | The ‘‘lion’’ had jumped to the top of the crate. | had become so shy that he could not get near it. 
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AN ITALIAN OFFICER'S FEAT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he homestead in Duxbury, Massachusetts, 

to which John Alden took Priscilla Mullens 
after he ‘‘spoke for himself,’’ has lately been 
bought by the descendants of the couple. It 
will be restored and preserved as a memorial to 
an original wooing as well as to an early Pilgrim 
family. a 
Fully a hundred thousand Americans stood in 

the streets of New York the other day as 
mourners at the funeral of an American poet. 
The poet was Abraham Goldfaden, whose works 
are written in Yiddish, and the mourners were 
Jews. What literary man of Gentile blood 
would receive such homage in this country ? 


he first passenger tunnel under the East River 

between New York and Brooklyn was 
opened last month. It has a capacity of more 
than twenty thousand persons an hour, but so 
great is the number who wish to cross the river 
in the morning and at night that the new thor- 
oughfare has had scarcely any effect upon the 
size of the crowds that use the old bridge. 


ext to Hans Andersen and Lewis Carroll, 

the dearest European friend of American 
children is probably Wilhelm Busch, who has 
just died at a ripe age in Germany. His 
‘*Max und Moritz’ he wrote in two languages ; 
the German rimes were translated into many 
tongues, and the pictures were in universal 
language, intelligible to all children. For many 
years his genial comedy delighted children of 
all ages who could read Fliegende Blitter, 
the German Punch. 


P. L. 8S. Rowe of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has been in South America 
for more than a year, reports that Germany 
is making a legitimate ‘‘conquest’’ of the Latin 
American republics through scholarship and 
scienee. South American schools and univer- 
sities are being strongly influenced by German 
teachers and methods. The power of German 
thought in Great Britain and America has 
been in part due to racial and religious kinship. 
That power is mighty indeed if it can become 
dominant in Latin countries. 
touch of nature that makes society kin to 
the young and the poor appears in the new 
diversion of fashionable people, winter lawn- 
parties. They are given at the summer places. 
A part of the lawn is flooded for the use of 
skaters, and the rest, left unshoveled, provides 
material for snowball battles, the building of 
snow men, and other seasonable sports that 
have always been dear to the heart of youth. 
The one discordant note in descriptions of the 
festivities is sounded by the statement that 
‘*foot-warmers are supplied to the less athletic.’’ 
g is an interesting testimonial to the growing 
respect for fine trees that a Congressional 
committee should summon Secretary Taft and 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted as witnesses in the 
matter of removing the famous Crittenden oak, 
in the Washington Botanical Gardens, to make 
room for a monument to General Grant. The 
oak, an enormous and particularly fine tree, 
occupies the only appropriate site for the 
monument. The experts advocated the removal 
of the tree in such a way as to preserve it. A 
tunnel will probably be dug far beneath the 
roots, and the tree and fifty tons of earth will 
be moved as a house would be, without serious 
disturbance. 


he trials of the commuter fill much space in 

the American newspapers. Conditions in 
the large cities are so often compared with the 
‘ideal traffic arrangements’’ in Europe, that 
one is sometimes led to believe that there is 
never any trouble on that continent. Yet three 
thousand persons residing in the suburbs of 
Paris wrecked the office at the Saint Lazare 
terminus of the Western Railroad the other day, 
because of their indignation at the long-continued 
failure of the company to run its trains on time. 
The fire department had to be called out to turn 
the hose on the mob before it would disperse. 
Conditions may be worse here, but Americans 
are certainly more patient than the Frenchmen. 
po has in its navy several ships that it 

captured from Russia. One of them, the 
Soya, which the Russians had called the 
Variag, recently went to Chemulpo, where 
it had been captured. The Japanese captain 
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mustered his men on deck, and ‘‘feelingly paid 
| tribute,’’ says the Seoul Press, ‘‘to the Russian 
| officers and crew. ‘These brave men,’ he said, 
‘did for their sovereign and country exactly 
what we tried to do for ours, and enemies of 
our country as they were, we felt in our hearts 
| at the time sincere admiration for their noble 
devotion. Happening, by the strange irony of 
fate, to visit the scene of their heroic sacrifice 
| on board the same vessel on which they fought, 
how can we help being deeply touched by sym- 
pathy and respect for their departed souls?’ ’’ 
Then the bugles played the salute to the dead, 
and the guard presented arms. 
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PROGRESS. 


For this life of man keeps pace 
Toa Mighty Step in space. 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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A CELEBRATED CASE. 


en years ago it was discovered that two 
T wealthy contractors and a United States 

army engineer had conspired to defraud 
the government of large sums of money in con- 
nection with the improvement of the harbor of 
Savannah. 

Then began one of the most celebrated cases 
in American criminal jurisprudence. All three 
men had influential friends. ‘The two contract- 
| ors, John F, Gaynor and Benjamin D. Greene, 
had large wealth. All of them fought the case 
with determination and every device of shrewd- 
ness, every technicality, that the ablest lawyers 
could devise. Thearmy engineer, Capt. Oberlin 
M. Carter, after exhausting every legal resource, 
was convicted in 1899, and sentenced to a heavy 
fine and five years’ imprisonment. Greene and 
Gaynor forfeited their bail and fled to Canada. 
For years they were able to defy extradition, 
and before they could be brought back to United 
States soil, their case was carried by appeal to 
the highest British court, the judicial committee 
of the privy council. The decision of that court 
was in favor of the United States, and the men 
were surrendered and taken to Savannah, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of more 
than half a million dollars each, and to spend 
four years in prison. 

From this sentence, rendered a year ago last 
April, the two prisoners took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
form of a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
Their petition has been denied. The finding 
of the Southern District Court of Georgia is 
affirmed, and the prisoners are at last in prison, 
where they must serve their sentence. The 
celebrated case is settled. 

It was once remarked by a cynical New York 
politician that no man who has a million dollars 
can be convicted of a serious crime in this 
country. The remark has often been quoted, 
and perhaps has been believed by many persons. 
The outcome of the case against Greene and 
Gaynor will go a long way toward correcting 
this pernicious belief; for if ever the matter 
had a fair test, this case has afforded it. 

It is one of many cases in which men of great 
wealth, defended by the ablest lawyers, have 
been convicted and punished. The lesson of 
all of them is that the arm of the law is long 
and its memory tenacious, and in the end all 
men are equal before it. 
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THE LONDON ‘“ TIMES.” 


ew newspapers are of so much importance 

that the world is interested in their ad- 

ministration and ownership. One of the 
few is the London Times. When it was an- 
nounced that negotiations were in progress for 
a transfer of the control of the Times from 
the family which has managed it for a century 
to a publisher of popular newspapers and maga- 
zines, the announcement was received by editors 
and journalists as a piece of world news, and 
also with something like dismay. 

Their interest was larger than the special 
interest of a profession, for they knew that 
their readers and their readers’ grandfathers in 
Europe and America had been profoundly 
influenced by a paper which is set down con- 
fidently in encyclopedias as the greatest news- 
paper in the world. 

Whatever the character of the 7'imes may be 
under the new management, the apprehension 
seems to be that it is a step in the direction of 
the revolution which has been taking place in 
daily American journalism. That revolution is 
the supplanting of a responsible editor’s vehicle 
|of expression by a newspaper manufactory. 
| The manufactured article may be clean, honest, 
intelligent, but it lacks the hand-made quality. 

The merit of giving a great deal for the 
money does not make up to thoughtful readers 
for the absence of the authoritative personal | 
tone. A glory has passed out of our journalism | 
since the days when Horace Greeley was the 
Tribune, and won the respect of his bitterest 
adversaries by signing especially bold editorials 
“*H. G.,’’ so that there might be no doubt who 
was responsible. 

The hopeful side of the new conditions of 
newspaper-making is that millions read where 
thousands read before, and through the cheap 
newspaper information is reaching multitudes 











whose grandfathers did not read or could not 


afford a five-cent paper. If that information is 
often garbled, ill-sorted, trivial, even men- 
dacious, the reason is that ‘‘commercialized’’ 
journalism has not yet found its ideals or 
mutually agreed to compete for popular favor 
on high grounds. 

The old journalism will not come again. 
Hope lies in the improvement of the new. 
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ADAPTED HELP. 


Come with your torch when the night is dark, 
With your hand when the day is clear. 
Selected. 
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PLAIN FACTS. 


nce upon a time there were gathered to- 
O gether a dozen women high in the coun- 

cils of education. When the business 
which occupied them had been disposed of, a 
quiet woman asked their attention to a matter 
of her personal experience. 

In the course of her service on a certain com- 
mittee it became her duty to visit the rooms of 
a girls’ dormitory in a college. Some altera- 
tions were to be made in the building. As she 
went into room after room, she was startled by 
the amazing spectacle which met her at every 
threshold. ‘To say that the rooms were in dis- 
order would convey but faint idea of the facts. 

Skirts, shoes, hats, gloves, books, papers, 
cake, fruit, collars, ties, blouses, pens, pencils, 
corsets, stockings, pictures, sweaters, handker- 
chiefs,—clean and soiled,—candy, pillows, let- 
ters and curls were a few of the articles strewn 
on the floors. Closets were even more cluttered 
than the rooms. Confusion there was worse 
confounded with actual dirt. Herrick’s ‘‘sweet 
disorder in the dress’’ was here become a dis- 
order which did not commend itself to any of 
the senses. What more dire revelations might 
have been made by the bureau drawers the 
visitor was glad not to learn. 

She told her story to the listening women, 
and when she ended, it was greeted with a 
melancholy chorus of sympathy. Every woman 
could verify some detail of what she had heard 
by what she had herself seen. 

Modern life and modern education, they de- 
clared, were thrusting out the dainty habit of 
mind and of hand from the character of young 
women. After an hour of discussion, the 
woman who had broached the subject turned 
to the wisest, most experienced educator among 
them and said, ‘‘Miss Blank, what can be done 
about this ?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then she 
answered, ‘‘Nothing!’’ and the meeting broke 
up and the women went dejectedly away. 

Would the mothers of the girls make the 
same reply? 
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THE EBBING TIDE. 


uch has been written about the enormous 

M number of immigrants who sought the 

hospitable shores of the United States 

in 1907. Much less has been made of the 

number of aliens who returned to their native 

land, yet this is in many respects the more 
interesting fact of the two. 

During last year more than half a million 
returned to Europe from United States and 
Canadian ports; and in the last ten years the 
number reaches the astonishing total of two 
and a half millions, or nearly one-third as 
many as the number of immigrants in the same 
time. 

Much has been discovered by the national 
commission appointed last year, even during its 
one year of service, as to the influence of 
this returning tide on European life. Nearly 
all of it is of a sort to stir the hearts of Ameri- 
cans with sympathy and pride. Not only have 
families been raised to a higher plane of comfort 
by the labor of certain members in the great 
‘land of promise,’’ but whole villages have felt 
the impetus and enjoyed the benefits. The 
United States is thus becoming a world power 
in a new sense, and a leader among nations by 
ways which involve no military oppression and 
no diploniatie selfishness. 

No man need grudge to the returning emigrant 
the money he carries with him as something 
lost to the United States. It has been earned, 
in most cases doubly earned, by the hardest 
kind of labor, of which this country has had 
the benefit. The more becoming attitude is 
that of the man toward the garment which had 
served him for fifteen years. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
as he finally relinquished it to the ragman, ‘‘it 
doesn’t owe me anything for board.’’ 
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HORSEBACK - RIDING. 


ecent disclosures of the poor horsemanship 

of many army officers have led the Presi- 

dent to recommend that Congress make 

infantry captains mounted officers, and that 

remount depots be established for training more 
horses for military use. 

Officers in the French, German, Austrian 
and Italian armies are continually under drill 
in horsemanship, on the theory that a mounted 
officer who cannot ride is useless in active 
service. Photographs showing the remarkable 
skill of European officers were submitted to 
Congress with the President’s recommendations, 

West Point cadets receive excellent training 














in horsemanship, but it seems that they get 
rusty through lack of practice before they rise 


to the rank of major. They know through 
their study of history that the great generals 
have been great horsemen. Washington was a 
skilful cross-country rider, and Napoleon, 
according to tradition, could spend twenty-four 
hours in the saddle, and sleep on his horse 
almost as well as in an army cot. It requires 
no more argument to prove that an army officer 
should be able to ride well than that a naval 
gunner should be able to shoot straight. 

The opportunity for horsemanship that the 
army life offers is one of the minor attractions 
that draw young men to seek commissions. 
There is no finer exercise known and there are 
few more thrilling sights than a man, or a 
woman, either, with a good seat, dashing across 
country on an intelligent and well-trained horse. 
It was his longing for a gallop over the fields 
that led Browning, while at sea, to write his 
splendid tribute to a faithful horse in ‘‘How 
they brought the good news from Ghent to 
Aix. ” 

Men and women reared in the Western coun- 
try, where the horse is indispensable, and 
where even the children ride to school on their 
ponies, miss the friendly animal when their 
business compels them to live in the cities and 
depend on the electric cars. The youth on the 
farm, living among horses, should never envy 
the town-dweller, who has neither the horse nor 
the open country in which to ride. 
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RACE ANTIPATHIES. 


t no previous time have the manifestations 
A of racial antipathy been so wide-spread 
as at present. In South Africa deter- 
mined hostility is shown toward the natives of 
India, who have been migrating to the Trans- 
vaal in large numbers. A law for their de- 
portation went into effect on January ist. In 
Australia the same hostility to Asiatics prevails ; 
and in British Columbia and along the shores 
of Puget Sound the natives of British India 
have been attacked by mobs of objectors to this 
new kind of labor in America. The anti- 
Japanese feeling in California and in Vancouver 
is the successor of the anti-Chinese feeling of a 
generation or two ago. 

It is useless to attempt to close the eyes to 
these facts. There exists, whether it ought 
to or not, a distinct, well-defined and active 
hostility between the Asiatic and the Caucasian 
races. The Caucasian is a Christian, with a 
social system based on Christian principles. 
The Asiatic is non-Christian, with a social 
system so different from the Caucasian that 
there can be no harmony between them. 

The antipathy to the Asiatic when he enters 
a Caucasian counury has been explained as due 
partly to an instinct of self-preservation. There 
are so many hundred millions in the East to 
whom the income of the poorest American 
would mean luxury, that’ men of European 
stock, wherever they are established, are deter- 


|mined to prevent the flooding of the market 


with the cheapest kind of labor known, and to 
keep their own country for their own benefit. 

But there is something deeper than selfishness 
in this antipathy. The antagonisms of many 
white men toward negroes, and toward American 
Indians, although they take different forms and 
manifest themselves in different ways, are other 
illustrations of a general fact of human nature. 
They are regrettable, but cannot be disregarded. 

The industrial conflict between the East and 
the West, although it has hardly begun, has 
already stirred up racial hostility to an alarming 
extent. Whatever the final outcome may be, the 
mobs attacking foreign laborers can never be 
justified by thinking men. The problem must 
be met in some other way. 
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he common house-fly has long dwelt an object 

of suspicion among intelligent and moral com- 
munities, but it has remained for a committee of 
the New York Merchants’ Association to catch 
him red-handed in the act of poisoning whole 
neighborhoods. This committee was struck by 
the prevalence of summer intestinal diseases and 
typhoid fever along the water-front of the city. 
Their bacteriologist set a series of fly-traps along 
the wharves. These were visited at frequent 
intervals, and the captured flies removed to a 
laboratory, where they were allowed to crawl over 
gelatin plates, upon which their footprints left 
swarms of bacteria. One particularly depraved 
fly, a veritable Lucrezia Borgia, deposited one 
hundred thousand germs. Those flies which were 
eaptured near the mouths of sewers were the 
most dangerous. Consultation of maps showing 
the distribution of cases of typhoid and other in- 
testinal diseases disclosed the fact that a disease 
belt from one hundred to two hundred yards wide 
extends completely round the New York water- 
front, and that the date of greatest prevalence 
corresponds closely with that of the greatest 
number of flies. = 

he passion for “collecting” seems to be inherent 

in young people; and doubtless it furnishes an 
innocent outlet for the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth. The only objection that can be made to it 
is that the things to be collected are often, if not 
usually, such as have no intrinsic value, and there- 
fore the time spent in making the collection is in 
one sense wasted. This objection does not hold 
in the case of one boy to whom a correspondent 
ealls attention. His passion has been, and still is, 
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tools. He began to collect them when he was a 
young schoolboy in the lower grades, using for the 
purpose money which he earned himself by doing 
errands and performing such other money-making 
tasks as are open to schoolboys. As he collected 
tools, he also learned to use them, partly by the 
public-school courses in manual training, partly 
by practice at home; and his skill, exercised in 
the making of things which other boys wanted, 
afforded the means of adding to his collection. 
Now, at the high-school age, he finds himself in 
possession of a full and well-chosen set of tools, 
and a cabinet to hold them, which he made him- 
self. He has also acquired sufficient skill to 
enable him to make rheostats of his own design, 
for which he finds a ready sale at four dollars 
apiece. How many collections of stamps, birds’ 
eggs or coins have yielded as large returns? 
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ELIZABETH’S AWAKENING. 


very one had left the office except Elizabeth 
May, the stenographer, and Howard Dudley, 
the office boy. 

“May I speak to you, Miss May?” asked 
Howard, seating himself by Elizabeth’s desk. 

“Certainly,” she replied, somewhat surprised 
at the seriousness of the lad, who was usually 
merry and slangy to a distracting degree. 

“T’ve thought of a scheme,” he began, “by which 
we can make a heap of money if you don’t object 
to adding to your income.” 

“Object!” repeated Elizabeth, smiling. 

“T thought you’d be game. Now listen, and I’ll 
explain my idea.” 

Elizabeth, laying down the papers she was 
sorting, gave Howard her full attention while he 
unfolded the details of a superficially clever plan 
to defraud the company for which they worked of 
a goodly percentage of its profits. So intent was 
he in making clear to her the system he had 
evolved that he did not notice the change that 
gradually came into Elizabeth’s face. When she 
at last interrupted him with an indignant excla- 
mation, he drew away from her in astonishment 
as he saw her shocked expression. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“The matter! Need you ask? How can you 
think for a minute that I would do anything so 
dishonest?” 

“I wouldn’t have thought of your going in with 
me, Miss May, if I hadn’t known you were a 
grafter.” 

“La grafter? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you always use the company’s stamps 
for your own letters? Didn’t you manage so that 


the company paid the express on all the packages | 
Weren’t your pearl- | 
handled knife and alligator card-case sent to the 


you sent last Christmas? 


company as presents, and didn’t you help yourself 
to them when you found them in the mail? Don’t 
you always take all the pretty little advertise- 
ments or gifts that are sent in?” 

The white of anger in Elizabeth’s cheeks turned 
to the flush of shame as he spoke, and she dropped 
her head on her desk and began to weep with a 
violence that alarmed her boyish young accuser. 

“l’m—I’m sorry, Miss May.” 

“Sorry, Howard?” She lifted her face and 
looked at him penitently. “Oh, I’m the one to be 
sorry. I was never so sorry or ashamed in my 
life before. I have been dishonest, and hard as it 
is for me, I’m glad you have made me see it. But 


what makes me feel the worst is that my example | 
has encouraged you even to think of-deceiving | 
and defrauding the good people we work for. | 


You are only a young boy, and when I think that 
it is really my fault that you planned to begin 
what might have led to a life of crime, why, 
Howard, I- just shudder. Promise me that you 
will never try to make money by unfair means, 
and [ll promise you that I'll never again take so 
much as a pin that isn’t mine by right. We’ll help 
each other to keep our promises, won’t we?” 


Tears were again streaming down Elizabeth’s | 


face, and Howard, meeting her earnest gaze with 
brave frankness, awkwardly reached out his hand 
toward her and said, huskily, ‘““Let’s shake on it.” 
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HORRIBLE EXAMPLES. 


‘¢17 atharine isn’t such a chatterbox as she used 
to be,” said Raymond, approvingly. 

As the son of the house, Raymond felt a certain 
responsibility for the morals and manners of the 
family, and Alice, the sister to whom he spoke, 
and who was a year older than himself, had to 
smother a smile at the superior tone he took. Yet 
he had told the truth, and she nodded agreement. 

“Katharine says she used to speak without 
thinking, but now she’s going to see if she can 
think without speaking,” Alice answered. “She 
even has days of silence, as she calls them, when 
she studies to get along with the fewest words.” 

“T’m glad she concluded to take the advice I 
gave her before I went to college, always to think 
twice before she spoke,” Raymond continued, 
loftily; but at that the elder sister laughed. 

“She didn’t; she scorned it,” was Alice’s frank 
rejoinder. “It was too preachy, she said. What 
really influenced Katharine was the sudden dis- 
covery that her idle talk might be taken seriously. 
It seems her class had some small grievance 
against the Latin teacher, and this was such an 
interesting theme that Katharine discoursed upon 
it early and late—until all at once she found that 


the boys, taking her chatter in earnest, were | 


planning a boycott that would have upset the whole 
school. ‘More thought, less speech, for me!’ said 
Katharine, when she told me about it; and now 
she weighs her words.” . 

“H’m, h’m, very good!” commented Raymond, in 
the grave and ponderous manner of a sober senior. 
“Then I shall not need to give her my clippings.” 

“Your clippings?” 

“I’ve been saving newspaper stories that show 
the harm done by inconsiderate gabble and 
jabber,” the young man explained. ‘“Here’s one 
of a man who talked so long and loosely about a 
burglary that he was arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in it; another, of a man 
whose tongue lost him an appointment as post- 
master; a third story of an old gossip who was 
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sued for slander, although he protested he ‘didn’t | 
mean anything by it,’ and another of a talkative 
workman who distracted a friend’s attention from 
his machine and so made him losea finger. Here’s 
a warning, I assure you, for any chatterbox.” 

“Katharine doesn’t need it now,” said Alice, 
demurely. “Perhaps, though, you could find a 
use for the clippings among your friends at college. 
I’m not denying, you know, that women chatter, 
but I notice that, somehow, the loquacious persons 
your stories tell about were all men.” 
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SCIENCE AND POETRY. 


n commenting on the fact that a person may be 
thoroughly equipped on the scientific side of 
music without being sensitive to its beauty as an 
art, Gustav Kobbé, in his recent book, “How to 
Appreciate Music,” quotes the witty distinction 
which Edmund Clarence Stedman draws in his 
“Nature and Elements of Poetry” between the 
indications of a storm as described by a poet and 
by the official prognostications of the Weather 
Bureau. 
Mr. Stedman gives two stanzas: 
When descends on the Atlantic the gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges the toiling surges, | 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks. 
And this stanza by a later balladist: 
The East Wind gathered, all unknown, 
A thick sea-cloud his course before; 
He left by night the frozen zone, | 
And smote the cliffs of Labrador ; 
He lashed the coasts on either hand, 
And betwixt the Cape and Newfoundland, 
Into the bays his armies pour. 
All this impersonation and fancy is translated 
by the Weather Bureau into something like this: 
“An area of extreme low pressure is rapidly 





Storm-center now off Charleston, 8. C. Wind | 
N. E.; Velocity, 54. Barometer, 29.6. The dis- | 
turbance will reach New York on Wednesday, | 
and proceed eastward to the Banks and Bay of | 
St. Lawrence. Danger signals ordered for all 
North Atlantic ports.” 
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‘CHURCH - TIME.”’ 


s early as 1659 the Dutch settlers at Kingston, 
New York, erected with their own hands a 


moving up the Atlantic Coast, with wind and rain. | ~ 


A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglect- | 


| ed. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. | 
| Sold only in boxes. Free from opium. 
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A little pamphlet giving the pleasure | 
My Pet Hobby and instruction of stamp collecting, 
with our 1908 Price List and 50 varieties of foreign | 
stamps to start you, free on request. 40-Page Album, 5c. | 
1000 Hinges, Se. Approval sheets also sent, 50% com. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 41 Washington Building, Boston. 
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are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 


We do the testing— You run no risk! 
If you garden, you should study 
‘“‘The Leading American 
Seed Catalogue.”’ 
A postal card will bring youa copy by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































The first step toward better things is to get a 


thorough technical education. You don’t need to 
leave home or work to get a technical training; 
you can get it by home study, during your leisure 
time, without interfering with your work. 

Enroll with the American School of Correspond- 
ence, Chicago, for home study. The School is 
constantly fitting thousands of ambitious young 
men to start life in positions which offer an assured 
future. It is taking older men from poorly paid, 





little church building, and dedicated it the follow- 
ing year. When a regular minister arrived from | 
Holland this same year, writes Mrs. Nellie Urner 
Wallington in “Historic Churches of America,’ he 
found himself a domine with a membership of but 
sixteen souls, and a salary paid in wheat, which 
was then legal tender among these humble tillers | 
of the soil. . 


In 1694 a bell was imported, and gave such 
pleasure to the members of the little parish that 
they used it to announce the hours for meals for 
the farmers of the neighborhood. 

The observance of one quaint custom was rem- 
iniscent of their former life in Holland—the an- 
nouncement by the gray-haired sexton, between 
the ringing of the first and last chureh-bells, that 
the hour for service had arrived. 

From door to door he travelled, rapped loudly, 
and cried, “Church-time!” 

Notices of all kinds, whether of funerals, chris- 
tenings, weddings or merrymakings, were handed 
first to the sexton, who in turn gave them to the 
clerk, who stuck them on the end of the bamboo 
_ which he kept for that purpose, and reached 

hem up to the domine. ; 

At the termination of the service, as in other 
| Duteh churches, the deacons took up the collec- 
tions with long poles having little velvet bags 
hung on the ends and a tinkling bell to wake the 
sleepers to the responsibilities of a contribution. 
| Money being scarce 
| church were accepted as coin, although naturally 

the church expected them to be duly redeemed. 
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LINCOLN’S RULES. 


n one occasion President Lincoln, on entering 

the telegraph office of the War Department, 
writes Mr. Bates in “Lincoln in the Telegraph 
| Office,” was heard to remark to Secretary Seward, 
“By jings, governor, we are here at last!” Turning 
to him in a reproving manner, Mr. Seward said, 
| “Mr. President, where did you learn that inelegant 
expression?” Without replying to the Secretary, 
Lincoln addressed the telegraph operators, saying : 


“Young gentlemen, excuse me for swearin 
before _ ‘By jings’ is swearing, for my rim | 
old mother taught me that anything that had a 
|  * before it was swearing.” 
| me day Secretary Seward, who was not re- 

nowned as a joker, said he had been told that a 
| short time before, on a street crossing, Lincoln 
| had been seen to turn out in the mud to give a 
| colored woman a chance to pass. 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, “it has been a rule of my 
life that if — would not turn out for me, 
— turn out for them. Then you avoid col- 
isions.’ 
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A “LOCAL” TITLE. 


he American fondness for titles has caused 
considerable amusement across the water. 
The use of unauthorized appellations is passing, 
and unprofessional colonels, majors and doctors 
do not receive the respect that their sham title 
would demand. “We have become a more culti- 
| vated people,” says Judge Gray, in the Washing- 
ton Star, “and we have learned to value titles at 
| their real worth. 
| “In the past it was different. Take my own title, 
| the title of judge, for instance. I was travellin 
| in the country in my youth, and one day at a hote 
| table there sat beside me a man whom every one 
| addressed as ‘judge.’ é 
| “When he got up and went away I said to my 
| neighbor on the other side: _ 
| *Is that gentleman a United States judge ora 
local judge?’ ; 
“*He’s a local judge, sir,’ was the reply. ‘He 
was judge of a hoss-race last week.’ ”’ 
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ELUSIVE SPECIES. 


he hack writer had used up his vocabulary on 
the circus prospectus, and still there were 
many things to be described and glories to be set 
forth. Therefore he repaired to the manager. 
“Have you a thesaurus?” he inquired. 
“No, sir, I have not,” admitted the man, with a 
erestfallen air, “and I’d like to know where they’re 
raised that I never heard of ’em before.” 
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“tokens” stamped by the | 


uncongenial work and placing them where they 
have better pay, better hours, better work and 
| | better futures. 

We employ no agents. We carry on our 
work by correspondence only. Your tuition money 
is paid to competent teachers for instructing you, 
not to agents for annoying you. 

Write for our handsomely illustrated 200-page 
handbook of engineering information. It describes 
the following courses: 

Mechanical Drawing—Electrical Engineering— 
Mechanical Engineering—Stationary Engineering— 
Structural Engineering—Locomotive Engineering 
—Structural Drafting—Telephone Practice —Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drafting—Heating, Ventilating and 
Plumbing—Architecture—Hydraulics—Surveying— 
Telegraphy—Textiles—College Preparatory Course. 

Mention Youth’s Companion, 2-6-'08. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHICAGO 
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The Safe Way 


to Buy Wearing Apparel. 


**My suit is satisfactory in every way and 
a perfect fit. lam delighted with it.’’ 
Miss Beatrice A. Haney, Scranton, Pa. 


Thisis what you 
will say about the 
suit we make for 
you ;otherwise you 
may send it back 
at once and wewill 
send your money 
back to you— be- 
cause it is our 
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er as perfectly 

as we did Miss 

Haney. 

So you take no 
risk at all, and this 
| is why we call it 
the Safe Way to 
Wearing 
Apparel — be 
cause we ourselves 
take all the re 
sponsibility. 

/ you need to 
do is to write for 
our handsome New 
York Style Book 
and samples of the 
new Spring ma- 
terials, sent free- 
over 400 ma- 
terialsto select 
fromand made 
to order in your 
choice of over six- 
ty stylish suits. 

Won't you write 
for this Style Book 
and Samples’? 

It shows 


Spring 
Suits 


heaton $6 to $25 


Catalogue and Samples FREE. 
Our complete New York Style Book and Wear- 
ing Apparel Catalogue also illustrates and de- 
seribes a widely varied line of Ladies’ Keady-Made 
i i Silk Shirt-Waist Suita, 
Skirts, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, Separs shi 
Waists, i and Knit Petticoats, 
Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Sweaters, Neckwear, Belts, 
etc.; also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash Dresses, Con 
firmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits; Children’s 
Dresses; Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 
We prepay postage or a on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States. 

Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue 
sent Free by return mail, and if you Gesire samples 
of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit, be sure to mention 
the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Estab. 36 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 

| VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 



















SHOES 


SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 





W.L.DOVGLAS 


FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
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men’s $2.50 $3.00 and $3.50 
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hed greater value than a other shoes. G2 
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be equal any ice. 
3 CAUTION. W. L. Douglas A es and 
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for dessert. 
. Sometimes 
for entertainment. 


Sometimes 
just because they're so good. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of 


licious cream. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FOR L SAVES 
By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


rom the clouded belfry calling 
Hear my soft ascending swells, 
Hear my notes like swallows falling: 
I am Bega, least of bells. 
When great Turkeful rolls and rings 
All the storm-touched turret swings, 
Echoing battle, loud and long. 
When great Tatwin wakening roars 
To the far-off shining shores, 
All the seamen know his song. 
I am Bega, least of bells; 
In my throat my message swells. 
I with all the winds athrill 
Murmuring softly, murmuring still, 
“God around me, God above me, 
God to guard me, God to love me.” 
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I am Bega, least of bells; 

Weaving wonder, wind-born spells. 

High above the morning mist, 

Wreathed in rose and amethyst, 

Still the dreams of music float 

Silver from my silver throat, 

Whispering beauty, whispering peace. 

When great Tatwin’s golden voice 

Bids the listening land rejoice, 

When great Turkeful rings and rolls 

Thunder down to trembling souls, 

Then my notes like curlews flying 

Sinking, falling, lifting, sighing, 

Softly answer, softly cease. 

I with all the airs at play, 

Murmuring softly, murmuring say, 
“God around me, God above me, 

God to guard me, God to love me.” 
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STIRLING SONS, AND FATHER. 


t the close of the service 

A a prominent business 

man of the village stood 

in the back part of the church, 

talking with some excitement 
to one of his acquaintances. 

‘*Tt isn’t right!’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘Mr. Stirling ought 
not to do it, and we are more 
than ungrateful if we allow it.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked his friend. 

‘* Just this,’’ returned the other. ‘‘ Mr. 
Stirling has been with us a week, holding serv- 
ices every day and evening, and the good 
results of what he has done will be seen here 
for years. Think for a moment how he has 
helped our young people. Why, my own—my 
own boy has been moved to adopt a wholly 
different life during these meetings. And yet, 
after all the good he has done, we are letting 
Mr. Stirling go away without saying a word 
about paying him for his services. As a matter 
of fact, they cannot be measured in terms of 





money. He has done for us what we can never 
repay. But he is growing old, in spite of his 


energy and youthful spirit. Preachers are not 
men who accumulate much money in their 
profession. I think it is criminal to let him go 
without a good, generous collection, and I am 
resolved he shall have it!’’ declared the man of 


business, drawing some rustling bills from his | 


pocket. ‘‘ Now,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ you put 
something with this, and I will go round among 
the other men, and we will soon have a good 
sum.”’ 

But the other merely smiled, and laid a re- 
straining hand upon the arm of his friend. 

‘*Wait just a moment,’’ he said. ‘‘I happen 
to know the reason why Mr. Stirling does not 
charge anything for his services, and why he 
does not wish to be paid for them. He has 
been a minister and an evangelist for many 
years, and you can see that his heart is in his 
work. He has two sons. I have an idea that 
when these sons were boys, he had a strong 
desire in his heart that at least one of them 
should become a minister, but that desire was 
not gratified. The sons appreciated and honored 
their father, but neither of them felt called to 
the work of the ministry. They wanted to be 
business men, and their father, without making 
too much of his own disappointment, encouraged 
and helped them in fitting themselves for a 
business life. 

‘*As the years passed on, these sons prospered 
greatly, and at last they said to their father: 

‘**Father, we know that you were sorry that 
neither of us was inclined to be a minister, but 
we did not feel that we were adapted for that 
work. But we love and honor you and the 
work that you have done, and now we want 
to go in with you, as silent partners. 

‘* ‘We will attend to the entire financial part 
of the work. Go where you please, stay as 
long as you think you are needed, never stop 
to think whether the people can pay you or not. 
We don’t care whether you hold your services 
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| been conducting his meetings on that basis; 
going where he is most needed, and leading 
hundreds of lives out of darkness into light.’’ 

The man of business slowly folded up the 
bills which he held in his hand, and returned 
them to his pocket. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I certainly will never do 
anything to disturb a scheme like that. It is 
the finest partnership I ever heard of, and I 
don’t know who is drawing the most desirable 
dividends, John Stirling, or his sons—or the 
rest of us.’’ 
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A FREE LANCE OF THE SEA. 


n the month of December, 1577, Master Francis 
| Drake, who was destined to be the destroyer 

of the Spanish Armada in years to come, set 
sail from Plymouth harbor in command of the 
Pelican, the Elizabeth, and three smaller vessels. 
As in every expedition in which he had a free 
hand, says Capt. Jack Brand, in his recent book, 
“The Free Lances,”’ Drake’s squadron was the 
very best in every particular that could be sent 
out of England. His ships were new, well found, 
and the very latest specimens of the naval architec- 
ture of the time. 


This salt-water soldier of fortune assumed great 
state in his private arrangements. His table fur- 
niture was of solid silver. To be sure, he had 
plenty of silver, and like the conquerors of Peru, 
might have shod his horses with the precious 
metal had he sodesired. Even part of the furnish- 
ings of the cook’s — were of plate. Some 
idea of the state he kept may be gathered from 
the following letter from a Spanish officer whom 
=a captured ours the voyage: _ 

“The general of the Englishmen is a cousin of 
Juan Aquines”—which Mr. Brand interprets as 
John Hawkins. ‘He is the same who five years 
ago took Nombre de Dios. He must be a man of 
about thirty-five years, short, with a ruddy beard, 
one of the greatest mariners there is on the sea, 
alike from his skill and his power of command. 

“His ship is a galleon of about four hundred tons 
Sm ye hundred tons overestimated—J. B.], a very 
ast sailer, and there are aboard her a hundrec 
men, all skilled hands and of a warlike age, and 
all so well trained-that they might be old soldiers 
of the Italian tertias. Every one is specially care- 
ful to keep his harquebuss clean. 

“He treats them with affection and they him 
with respect. He carries with him nine or ten 

entlemen, cadets of high families in England. 

hese are members of his council, and he calls 
them together upon all occasions, however simple, 
and although he takes counsel from no one, he is 
pleased to hear their opinions before issuing his 
orders. : i 

“He is served with much plete with gilt borders 
and tops and engraved with his arms, and has all 
possible kinds of delicacies and scents, many of 
which he says the queen gave him. 

“None of the gentlemen sit or cover in his 
presence, without first being ordered once and 
even several times. 

“The galleon carries about thirty pieces of heav 
ordnance and a large quantity of fire works [hand- 
grenades—J. B.], and a great deal of ammunition 
and other necessaries. They dine and sup to the 
musie of violins; and he carries all the appliances 
of carpenters and caulkers, so as to careen his 
ship when there is occasion. His ship is not only 
of the latest type, but sheathed. He keeps very 
strict discipline and —— the slightest fault. 

“He has painters, too, who sketch all the coast 
in its proper colors. This troubled me to see most 
of all, because it was so true to nature, that who- 
soever follows him can by no means lose his way.” 

The total number of souls in the little armada 
was something under one hundred and seventy. 
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SAVED BY THE MUD. 


uring a hunting trip in Africa Mr. A. Henry 
[) Savage Landor had a narrow escape from 

two elephants which he was stalking. He 
had got to within ten yards of the male elephant, 
and taking careful aim, pulled the trigger. The 
story of what followed is told in Mr. Landor’s 
book, “Across Widest Africa.” 


The cartridge never went off, but unfortunately 
my Kresh, who relied on the effectiveness of my 
weapon, fired at the same moment with his match- 
lock. We were such a short distance from the 
animal that he actually hit him inthe head. I 
shall never forget my surprise when the elephant 
lifted his trunk skyward, and in his fury roared 
| like thunder. 

A moment later the elephant, with his trunk 
extended, dashed after us, I, too, with my useless 
rifle in my hand, having by that time acquired a 
high rate of speed. 

ad I been running a race for the world’s record, 
I am sure I should have won the prize. It was 
amazing to me how fast I could run, as I confess 
my blood turned perfectly cold when I could feel 
the hoarse blowing trunk of the elephant only a 
few yards behind me, and I expected every minute 
to be crushed into a jelly. 

In that particular part of the country these 
marshy plains are extraordinarily sticky and 
slushy, so the moment I dashed into the grass, at 
the record-breaking speed at which I was travel- 
ling, my feet stuck in the soft and slushy mud, 
and I was precipitated with my face and hands 
into the slush, my rifle sinking deep. 

This was the supreme moment of apprehension. 
I said oy to the world and imagined myself 
dead. No one could have been more surprised 
than I was when, a reasonable time to be killed in 
having elapsed, i got up again and perceived the 
elephant a few yards off, cantering away in the 
= direction. 

is back view was a sm relief tome. He had 
come to within two or three yards of where I had 
fallen, and having himself sunk in the soft mud, 
had turned round and aes o> away, leaving bi 
circular footmarks, regular holes four or five fee 
deep in the mud. 
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‘“WHAT’S MINE IS THINE.”’ 
|° simple statement of a Newfoundland 


report that the St. Pierre fishing fleet lost 

one hundred and twenty-three men during 
the season recently closed makes little impression 
| on the casual reader. Behind the words, however, 
| is deep tragedy. There is much pathos in the 
| lives of those northern fishermen as well as in 
| their deaths. They are a hard-working class, 
| used to all sorts of dangers, and experiencing 
| little of the common comforts of existence. Mr. 
| Willson in “The Tenth Island” gives an instance 





in a rich city church, in the slums, or in the | of generosity which might well shame the boasted 


remotest country church; we will pay all your 
expenses, and give you a large salary in addition. 
Perhaps in that way we can help to do more 
good than as if we had become ministers our- 
selves.’ 

**So for a number of years John Stirling has 


hospitality of wealthy civilization. 


_ The Newfoundland fisherman is the personifica- 
tion of hospitality. He is a great, warm-hearted 
fellow, whose bed and board and good offices are 
at your disposal. In hut, cabin or cottage every- 
thing you see belongs to you for the time being, 
but be careful not to express a wish for it. 

A Yankee comedian once came to Newfoundland 





during the shooting season. He was much struck 
by the extraordinarily and picturesquely patched 
trousers that his host wore. 

“I shall have a pair like them,” he said, jocosely, 
and jotted down notes as to their appearance. 

When the actor and his friend took their leave, 
their hostess, in her lord’s absence, pressed a 
pareel on them, which they accepted, thinking it 
was fish. : 

“Look here,” said one of them, when out of sight 
of the house, ‘‘we don’t want this fish.” 

“We couldn’t very well decline it,” remarked 
the actor. “It’s the custom here, I believe. I vote 
we give it to the first man we meet. By the way, 
I suppose it is fish.” 

The parcel was opened, and found to contain the 
trousers of the host. The two strangers ran back, 
and surprised the fisherman pao Ly a in his 
wife’s skirts. It was a chilly day and he had worn 
those precious trousers for seventeen years, yet 
he was much hurt because they were not accepted. 
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W* told her that her far-off shore was bleak 

and dour to view, 

And that her sky was dull and mirk while ours 
was smiling blue. 

She only sighed in answer, “It is even as ye say, 

But oh, the ragged splendor when the sun bursts 
through the gray!” 


We brought her dew-wet roses from our fairest 
summer bowers, 

We bade her drink their fragrance, we heaped 
her lap with flowers. 

She only said with eyes that yearned, “Oh, if ye 
might have brought 

The pale unscented blossoms by my father’s 
lowly cot!” 


We bade her listen to the birds that sang so 
madly sweet, 

The lyric of the laughing stream that dimpled at 
her feet. 

“But oh,” she cried, “I weary for the music wild 
that stirs 

When keens the mournful western wind among 
my native firs!” 


We told her she had faithful friends and loyal 
hearts anear, 

We prayed her take the fresher loves, we prayed 
her be of cheer. 

“Oh, ye are kind and true,” she wept, “but wo’s 
me for the grace 

Of tenderness that shines upon my mother’s 
wrinkled face!” 
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ECONOMIZING FOR FATHER. 


rugality, which is undeniably a virtue if prop- 
erly displayed, may nevertheless become 


very like a vice when it is mixed with other | 


motives. The Chicago News relates the experi- 
ence of a Chicago girl who carried economy too 
far. The incident might please the relatives upon 
whom her generosity was inflicted. 


Father’s business took him West last week. 
Before he left he said to me, “I expect to stopa 
day or two at the ranch to see your Uncle Hal. I 
wish you’d buy a present for me to take to your 
cousin Annabel. ant to give her somethin 
really nice, and as you are a girl, you know wha 
girls like.” t - 

I had quite a tedious time attending to it, for it 
was a difficult task to select a suitable gift for 
Annabel. I wanted to find something that would 
look rather handsome apd yet would not cost 
much. For of course a girl living miles away from 
everywhere would not need elegant clothes or a 
cost hey a 

At last I ran across a sale of lace bolero jackets. 

The clerk said they were marked so low merely 
because they were out of style. I bought one 
immediately. 

When I showed it to father, he did not look as 
See owe as I had expected after all the trouble he 
1ad put me to. .He asked me where I got it and 
what the price was. 

“Three dollars!” he exclaimed, when I told 
him. “Why, Lucile, I thought I made you under- 
stand that i didn’t want to economize on the 
resent. I shouldn’t have minded twenty-five 
dollars for something the child would really prize.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t like it, father,” I returned. 
“IT thought you’d be glad to have me save money 
for you. You are always warning me against 
extravagance.” Father began to look uncom- 
fortable, as he always does when he sees he has 
hurt my feelings. 

“There, there, dear, don’t cry,’ he said, “If 
you say this lace thing is all right, I’m satisfied. 
All I want is to please Annabel.” 

He kissed me, and 
closed. But the day 
ceived a surprise which was almost a shock. 


I considered the incident 
he left for the West I re- 


store to me. There was a note from father en- 
closed in the package. 

“Dear Lucile,” he wrote, “as you admire these 
things, I am sending you one for yourself.” 

Of course father meant it all right, but I do 
think it was awfully stupid of me. Of course I 
wouldn’t be seen wearing sucha thing. Perhaps 
it will do for a Christmas present for Cousin 
Fannie. She hasn’t anything nice, and a lace 
jacket would be very suitable. 
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THE GRANDFATHER OF A POET. 


en. Peleg Wadsworth, the grandfather of 
(; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, was, in 
the phraseology of colonial times, a man 
of parts and of large possessions. In 1780 the 
‘new Nation of Sovereign States” deeded Gen. 
Peleg Wadsworth seven thousand eight hundred 
acres of land, extending from the Ossipee to the 
Saco, in appreciation of his stanch adherence to 
the colonial cause. In “The Youthful Haunts of 
Longfellow” Mr. George Thornton Edwards de- 
scribes Wadsworth Hall, the mansion erected by 
the general at Hiram, Maine, where the young 
poet loved to go, and which always had a warm 
place in his affections. 
The story of General Wadsworth’s capture by 
the British is an interesting one. The term of 


service of the six hundred troops under his com- 
mand had expired, and he was left in a secluded 
building on the borders of a small stream in 
Thomaston with a guard of only six soldiers. 

—— spies the British learned of his defense- 
less condition, and planned an adroit attack. At 
midnight of February 18, 1781, they surprised the 
small party, all of whom, excepting the guard, 
were asleep. 

The general, seizing a brace of pistols, drove the 
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| attacking party back te the door, and kept them 
at bay with a blunderbuss; then, seizing a bayo- 
net, he defended himself, until a bullet, crashing 
through his arm, rendered him helpless. 

He was marched through the snow and taken to 
Castine, where he remained a prisoner for two 
months. 

Seeing the day of his departure for England 
approaching, and realizing that if he was taken 
across the ocean he might never return alive, he, 
with a brave companion, Maj. Benjamin Burton, 
planned an escape. 

With no better tools than a penknife and a 

imlet, after three weeks’ labor, they cut an open- 
ng in the pine ceiling of their room. Each cut 
and boring, as it was made, was concealed b 
being filled with paste made from bread moistenec 
in their mouths. 

During a night as black as the traditional dark- 
ness of Egypt, and with the rain pouring in torrents, 
they removed the panel and escaped. Although 
— by the enemy, they arrived, after three 

ays of hardship, safely back among the habita- 
tions of the Americans. 
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THERE ARE THOUSANDS LIKE HIM. 


n American so characteristic of life in the 
A United States that he might have come from 
any part of the country is amusingly de- 
scribed in “Daily Notes of a Trip Around the 
World,” a recent book by Mr. E. W. Howe, the 
editor of the Atchison Globe. 


Here at the King Edward Hotel in Hongkong, 
writes Mr. Howe, I am much interested in a Mr. 
Richardson of lowa. I don’t know that his name 
is Richardson, or that he is from Iowa, but he is 
an elderly American, and I know his history as 
well as I know my own. I see him in the halls 
and in the dining-room, his little fat wife pattering 
round after him. : : 

Richardson is not having a good time, and he 
wants to go home, but Martha, his wife, wants. to 
continue the journey, and Martha will have her 
way. I know her name is Martha because Rich- 
ardson calls her that. 

“Martha,” I have heard him say, “let’s cut out 
the rest of this trip and go home on the Minnesota. 
I’m tired of this foolishness.” 

I have never heard Martha’s reply, for she 
always speaks in low tones, as all persuasive 
women do, but I can tell you, she is specced to 
going home be the shortest route; so Richardson 
will be compelled to go through India and Egypt, 
and play the game out. For the next two or three 
months he will be compelled to pay high prices 
for food he cannot eat and for trips he cannot 
enjoy. 

ichardson is so bald that he attracts attention, 
for bald heads are not the rule here. I know 
nothing whatever about him, but here is his history 
as I guess it: 

He was a farmer’s boy, and attended a district 
school in the winter. hen fifteen or sixteen 
years old he went to the county seat and entered 
a store. He knew enough to be honest and indus- 
trious, so he prospered slowly; prosperity is 
always slow. 

He knew enough to remain in one town, so when 
times became dull in Iowa, instead of running 
away to another town, he picked up a little prop- 
erty at low prices. When prosperity returned— 
and it always does, everywhere—he sold a little, 
and bought bank stock. 

In time he was elected to a county office ; then 
he got into the bank as a director. Later, he was 
made vice-president of the bank, and then presi- 
dent. He gradually accumulated farm lands, and 
| these gradually increased in value. 
| Lam not certain, but I think one of his daugh- 
| ters is married to a Congressman and another to 
| the district judge. He also has three or four good 

sons, who are prospering. 

If Richardson is not from Iowa, then he is from 

Illinois, or Ohio, or Indiana, or Wisconsin, or 
| Minnesota, and his history is about as I have 
| stated. 

_There are many Americans who are just like 
him. The only remarkable thing about Richardson 
is that he had sense enough to be honest and in- 
dustrious, and wait for prosperity in one town. 
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FOUND HIS PLACE AT LAST. 


“ ake a phrenological examination and learn 
| what profession or calling in life you are 
best fitted for,’ was the injunction painted 
on the show-case at the bottom of the stairway, 
and the young man who had been looking at it 
and studying the “exhibits” in the show-case went 
up the stairs to the second floor, where he found 
the phrenologist’s office. 


“Is this where you examine people’s heads?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, | wish you’d run your fingers over mine, 
and tell me what I’m good for,” said the caller. 
“T haven’t found out yet.” 

The phrenologist made a thorough examination 
of his head, but seemed in doubt. 

“To be perfectly frank with ym. my friend,” he 
said, “I can discover no marked characteristics 
on which to base any definite plan of life for you. 
There is no predominant development in any one 
direction.” 

Here he paused a moment. 

“Have you ever tried any kind of occupation?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir. ve tried life-insurance, sewing- 
| machines, real estate, bill-collecting and book- 
canvassing, and made a failure of all of ’em.”’ 

“What is your name, may I ask?” 

| name is Sweet.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the phrenologist. ‘Young 
man, start a candy factory. My word for it, your 
name and that business will make a winning com- 
bination.” 

The young man paid the fee and went out, with 
a sareastic smile on his face. But the curious part 
of the story is that he took the advicee—and achieved 
success. 
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A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


n the mountainous sections of the middle West 

| the teachers are appointed with little question 
concerning their grammatical orthodoxy. Oc- 
casionally, however, a wave of school reform 
sweeps through the valleys, and undesired exam- 
inations are thrust upon embarrassed pedagogues. 


| It was during one of these periods of intellectual 
discomfort that the following sentence was given: 
|The bird flew over the house.” Accompanying 
| it was the query, “Is ‘flew’ a regular or an irregu- 
| lar verb?” 
|, One teacher after another shook his head hope- 
| lessly, _— the slow, thought-inspiring fashion 
in which the examiner repeated the ee 
| fact that “The—bird—flew—over—the—house.”’ 

Finally a man rose in the rear, and, with the 
assurance of one who puts his trust in logic and a 
practical knowledge of natural history, he vol- 
unteered a solution. Said he: 

“Tf that bird which flew over the house was « 
wild goose, it went in a straight, regular line, so 
the verb is regular; but if it was a peck-wood that 
flew over the house, then it went in a crooked, 
zigzag line, and so the verb is irregular.” 

All but the grammar-bound examiner were 
— with this sensible and rational explana- 

on. 
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Said the venturesome Fido, «1 know if I only had skates | could go on this smooth, shiny ice, and I’m sure in a trice some very fine tricks | could show.” 








THE SILVER MOON. 
BY JAMES P. WEBBER. 
| wonder how they fix the moon! And once | saw it shining 
I thought in days gone by All in the broad daylight, 
That some one took a high chair As if the moon - man had forgot 
And hung it in the sky ; It was no longer night. 
But now that | am wiser, And then some fleecy cloudlets came, 
| know no chair could be Like little lambs at play, 
Made high enough to bring one up And when | looked for it again, 
Above the cherry - tree. The moon had flown away. 


— 
THE LITTLE WHITE MOUSE. 


BY PAULINE C. BOUVE. 

‘« 7 want something ’live to play with!’’ Sadie | Never before had Sadie listened so eagerly. 
said out loud to herself. Sadie lived in | ‘‘Poor little boy !’’ shesaid. ‘‘I am so sorry.’’ 
the country in Virginia, where there were When they arrived, they found Danny 

not so many dolls and toys as there 

are in towns and the large cities. 
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**T’ll bring my white mouse to see you, 
Dan,’’ said Sadie, on leaving. 

Sadie thought a great deal about Dan, 
and each day the white mouse grew tamer and 
dearer. But somehow Dan’s words were all the 
time in her ears. 

“It must be jolly to have a live pet.’’ 
slowly a thought came into Sadie’s mind. 
‘*Belinda, dear,’’ she whispered one day, | 
**T’ve treated you badly. I’ve been selfish, but | 
I’m going to change. Belinda, I have made | 
up my mind to give — She did not say what 


And | 


9? 


| She was going to give, and Belinda only stared 


jas usual, 


Then Sadie went up-stairs and got 


| her old bank, and carrying it out to the granary, 
|she put her little pet inside, where he could 


| breathe nicely through the sides. 
|is going to the post-office, 


**Mr. Meekins 


”? she said to her- 


| self, ‘‘and he’ll take me to the Three-Mile 


place.’’ She ran to get her hat and coat. 
They drove along in silence. Sadie was 


| holding her bank tightly in her hand, and once 








Of course there were rag dolls, 
and when mother gave them pretty 
faces with red, black and blue 
ink, and then made lovely yellow 
hair for their heads out of the 
silky tassels from the corn-ears, 
they were really pretty—prettier 
than city dolls; but dolls cannot 
talk and toys cannot talk, and 
Sadie was lonely. 

““Go look in the granary,’’ said 
a voice. It was Mr. Meekins, the 
hired man. 

‘*For what ?’’ asked Sadie. But 
Mr. Meekins did not answer. He 
talked as little as he could, Sadie 
often thought. 

‘*T wonder what’s in the gran- 
ary,’’ she thought, and then she 
threw Belinda down, and left her 
with one leg doubled up under 
her and her arms flung out, face 
down in the grass. 

The granary was back of the 
stable and barn, and it was very 
still when Sadie went in. She 
looked about, and seeing nothing, 
was about to go back to Belinda, 
when she heard a very, very small 
noise, ‘‘Squ-e-ak! Squ-e-ak !’’ 

It came from a corner of the 
corn-bin, so she stepped over the 
floor softly and peered behind 
the bin. ‘‘Squ-e-ak!’’ This time 
it was louder, and stooping down, 
she leaned forward and saw a tiny 
white mouse. She gave a little 
ery of surprise; but the white 
mouse was used to the noises from 
the stable, and was not much 
seared. It only ran into a hole, 
and poked its head out to see what 
was the matter. He winked at her. 





WHEN THE BUNNIES ARE NOT AFRAID. 


Sadie remembered to have seen trick mice, | bolstered up in bed, with a sort of shelf in front | two tears dropped down “‘splash!’’ into the 


and she said to herself, ‘‘I will teach it to do|on which he leaned forward. 
things, and then when it’s trained I’ll surprise | whittling a bit of wood. He was whistling. 
everybody. ’’ The children looked at each other shyly. 
She made Mr. Meekins promise to keep her| ‘‘I’m Sadie Braxton.’’ 
secret, and from that day the Belinda doll was! ‘‘I’m glad you’ve come. 
left sadly to herself. ; 
One afternoon Sadie was going to the granary, | animals ?’’ 
when Mr. Meekins called out, ‘‘I’m going to; While the men talked on the porch, the chil- 
the Three-Mile place! If you want to go along, | dren played with the wooden toys. 
you can.”’ | **You haven’t a rat or mouse?”? asked Sadie. 
“Yes, yes, I want to go!’’ and Sadie ran| ‘‘No.”’ 
ahead and scrambled into the buggy. ‘You should see my white mouse.’’ 
“*T thought,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d like to see the| ‘‘Is it ivory?’’ asked Dan. 
Graves boy, who is having his feet straightened. | ‘‘It’s alive.’’ 
He can’t walk this whole summer, and I reckon “Oh! said Dan. 
he’d like a live thing to play with, since he were any white ones around. 
ain’t got anything to do but cut wooden things to have a live pet. How happy you must be, 
with a knife. Get up, Odd Socks!’ and never lonesome. ’’ 
Never before had Mr. Meekins said so much. The words made Sadie ashamed, somehow. 


‘*T did not know there 


My name’s Dan | 
| Graves. Would you like to see my wooden | bank in his hand. And pressing a spring, 


It must be jolly | 


He was busy | slit, and the bank shook in her hands. 


| When she got to the cottage, Dan was on the 
little porch. He waved his hand, and called, | 
| “‘Hurrah, there’s Sadie!’’ | 


‘‘Here it is, Dan!’ she said, putting the 


| the lid opened, the white mouse ran out and 
up Dan’s finger, and sat in the palm of his 
hand, while the little boy smiled. 

“‘Oh, thank you for letting me see him! 
He’s a beauty. I’ll carve one and paint it 
white. ’’ | 

**Oh, you needn’t!’’ said Sadie. ‘‘I have 
brought him to you to have for good, Dan.’’ | 
And then, without waiting, she ran back, and 
the buggy was out of sight down the road before 
Dan really understood that the white mouse— 
|a live pet—was his own. 

Aunt Kizzie bustled out to the buggy as they 





drew up. 
the nursery, 
“Oh, what is it?’’ cried Sadie. 
**Your little cousin Anna has come to stay 
for good.’’ : 


**There’s a live pet for 
”? she said to Sadie. 


you up in 


—~e0fp-+-—_ 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLE. 

_ Lam large enough to be a prison. I may have 
in my keeping either an animal or a man.’ 1 am 
inanimate, and yet what thoughts I have ex- 
pressed! I have given both pleasure and pain. I 
sometimes have a happy little family with me, and 
I am often alone and neglected.’ 1 have been 
present at many great gatherings, and was with 
the company at the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and still many have passed me as 
a thing quite offensive. 


2. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 

I expressed my gratitude. “Not in the least,” 
she said. “I am soonest prompted to come to 
you. I was dressed for going, as it is. I only 
waited to have a glove mended.” i 

After that I walked with her about the garden. 
The sweet flowers are in bloom, and 
she explained the uses to which the 
fountains were put. Of all the coun- 
try homes, this showed the least 
economy or touch of adversity 

We tried to learn how soon they 
were to sell, but her wisdom cireum- 
vented us. She seemed to be so far 
from the folly of extravagance that 
we were inclined to think it the fault 
of others. 

3. ARITHMETIC OF COUNTRIES 

To three-fourths of a morning bird 
prefix one-third of ambition, and at 
its head place a cave. Take a small 
enclosure, and before it place a por 
tion of a tree, and in this hang two 
fifths of a swing. Take any amount, 
and make it plural, and to this prefix 
quite a large portion of germs. To 
a product of cold add that on which 
we build our homes. To suffering 
prefix the center of pleasures. Take 
most of your hand and one-third of 
your lip; take one-fifth of your girth, 
= before it one-third of your 
height. 

4. WORD CHAINS. 
I. 

The name of a poet; to allow; a 

cover for the hand; one who hires; 


capers. 
Il. 

Not rare; a day of the week; city 
in Ohio; an organ of the body; visi- 
tors. 

Ii. 


Covering for the hand; pure; abil- 
ity; the whole. 
5. CHARADE. 

We passed the night at the once 
famous first. 

The buds on tree and bush had burst, 

And spring breathed full. The dis- 
tant second 

Shone in the sun, and tothe traveller 
yecKonec 

And promised peace to all. 
third 

Came from the rising sun, and the 
song of bird 

Called cheerily, and warned his mate 
to fourth 

The haunts of men where danger 

lurked, and all the vast 

Sea that stretched beyond, and glis- 
tening plain 

Touched me with hope—my whole 
stirred me again. 


A tiny 


6. FOUND IN A CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING. 
An extremity. A timepiece. A 
part of the body. A kind of fish. A cavity. A 
<ind of wool. A product of the South. A join- 
ing. A part of the upper portion of the body. A 
coloring matter. A repair. 


7. QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

The initial letters of the following quotations, 
when properly placed, will spell the name of some- 
thing we all cherish. 

Renewed friendships sours more care than 
those that have never been broken.— Anon. 
No sacrifice, no promise will be needed 

To satisfy my mind.—E£lla Wheeler Wilcox 
Dear is my friend—yet from my foe, as from my 
friend, comes good ; 
My friend shows what I can do, and my foe what I 
should.— Schiller. 
For friendship, of itself a holy tie, 
Is made more sacred by adversity 
I pictured my friend as I’d have him, 
For whom I would lay down my life ; 
A steadfast friend on whom to depend 
Thro’ life’s battle of storm and strife 
Each pearl that leaves the broken string 
Is set in friendship’s crown above.— Holmes. 


Dryden. 


fnon. 














Bx GED se 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Caticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 








Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and sealy eczemas, inflammations, and chatings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
wonders. { Adv. 
Mated pair Write to- ed Sq 
Nate : ® ERE uab 
oa weds ad 1908 Book, 
4 weeks HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


. Pocket Stamp, 20 
Prints Your Name. Pen and Pencil C. 
Marks } 
anything 
ér with Name, town and state on, 25c. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO.,P-1,New Haven,Conn. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 


| or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. Ab- 
solutely reliable and self-regulating. 
Thousands in use to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 14, Quincy, Til 

























Send for free 
catalogue A. 




















by the million, To 


are \— { —y 


Gardner Nursery Co., Box o4, oe Iowa, ; 











A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

reach of all. A marvel of 

simplicity. Any boy or girl 

can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 

. “ - Special Intr Sau y ty Size 
hy, \ by mail, 10: 3 for 25e. 
Agents wante: a ever yviwhere. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,"’ no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








Sower Has 
No Second Chance 


Good sense says make the most 
of the first. 


FERRY’S 


have made Ss kept Fe: Ss Seed Busi- 

ness the largest in the world—merit tells. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 
tells the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for 
the asking. Don’t sow seeds till you get it. 


0. M. FERRY & CO., Detror, Mice. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’ 


Algsitive Relief =D 
=}/CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skia troubles, ** 4 Zittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


7 Fy" SHIP © APPROVAL 
















without a cent deposit, prepay _ ay 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE T 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent > fon our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2i2°2 
abicycleor 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
pm until you write for our large Art Catal 


RIDER AGENTS s3?<" 
making big 
a money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, s' — wheels, 
y, parts, ees and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
‘Do No ait: write soday for our special offer. 
ME ADC YCLE CO., Dept. K51, Chicago 





X RAY] 
-| Stove! Polish 


if Trade Mark ~~ US. Pat.of. & 
Ask Brightest, cleanest, best—most eco- 
dealer ey nomical. Every particle ‘— be used, 
Sor it. Guaranteed to go twice as far 
liquid polishes. DOES NOT BUEN OFF. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ew Senators.—The Maryland Legisla- 

ture has elected to the United States Senate, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Mr. Gor- 
man, Senator William Pinkney Whyte, who 
has held the seat by executive appointment ; 
and for the full term, beginning March 4, 1909, 
has chosen John Walter Smith, who was gov- 
'ernor from 1900 to 1904. Both are Demoerats. 
From Mississippi, Representative John Sharp 
Williams, Democrat, and from Rhode Island, 
ex-United States Senator George Peabody Wet- 
more, Republican, have been elected. 

& 


Acne Crisis in Japan, which led to 
the resignation of the ministers of finance 
and of communications, January 14th, was 
brought about by differences over the budget. 
| The cabinet has become the object of attack 
because its program called for large reductions 
in the army and navy expenditures. A miscaleu- 
lation in the budget to the amount of $20,000,000 
intensified the feeling against the minister of 
finance. The budget, as presented on the 17th, 
| shows a deficiency which must be met by in- 
creased taxes on sugar, kerosene and alcohol. 
Elections are approaching, and the opposition 
accuse the cabinet of feebleness and incom- 
petency. ® 


siatics in the Transvaal.—The govern- 
ment of the Transvaal is enforcing new 
and stringent legislation which requires the 
registration of Hindu and Chinese residents in 
the colony, and compels them to submit to the 
| tests used for criminals, including finger-marks. 
|'The Hindus especially resent these require- 
ments, because they are British subjects; and 
many of them have refused to comply with the 
law. Recently the government arrested 50 
prominent Asiatics, among them the chairmen 
| and committeemen of the British-Indian and 
| Chinese associations. 





cs 


he Condition of Macedonia is again 

attracting the attention of European govern- 
ments. ‘Thereforms which were instituted four 
years ago through the action of the European 
concert of powers have come to little. There 
was established at that time an international 
gendarmerie of European officers, with a 
| mixed force of Turks and Christians under 
\them; but the force is now almost wholly 
Turkish, and the European officers are without 
power to prevent abuses. Christian villages 
are frequently plundered by Turkish troops. 
In the south and west the unhappy peasants 
are subject to raids by bands of Greek brigands, 
and in the north bands of Serbs commit many 
acts of violence. Sir Edward Grey estimates 
the number of murders of men, women and 
children at 200 a month; and this estimate 
appears to be under rather than over the real 
facts, for official figures show 1,100 murders 
in one year in the single province of Monastir. 
The European governments are now pressing 
new reforms upon Turkey, and it is possible 
| that a naval demonstration may be necessary 
to compel the acquiescence of the Turkish 


government. * 


ecent Deaths.—Edmund Clarence Sted- 

man, the distinguished poet and critic, 
died suddenly January 18th, aged 74. Mr. 
Stedman began his career as a journalist, and 
was an editorial write ———————— 
and war correspondent for 
leading New York papers. 
He was for 30 years a 
member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and was 
often called ‘‘the banker- 
poet.’’ He published 
many volumes in prose 
and verse, and was the 
editor of important an- 
thologies. —— Charles 
Emory Smith, editor of 
the Philadelphia Press since 1880, minister to 
Russia 1890-2, and Postmaster-General 1898- 
1901, died suddenly January 19th, aged nearly 





E. C. STEDMAN. 











log | 66 years. ——James Ryder Randall, a yegeine 





war poet, and the author | 
of ‘Maryland, my Mary- 
land,’’ died January 14th, 
aged 69.——William Liv- 
ingston Alden, for 20 years 
an editorial writer upon 
| New York newspapers, 
later, during President 
| Cleveland’s first adminis- 
| tration, consul-general at 
| Rome, and author of | 
**Adventures of Jimmie 
Brown,’’? ‘‘The Moral ——————— 

Pira and other popular books for boys, 
| died January 14th, aged 70.——Edward Henry 

















| Strobel, formerly United States minister to | 


| Ecuador and to Chile, appointed professor of 
international law at Harvard in 1898, and gen- 
eral adviser of the government of Siam since 
1903, died January 15th, aged 52. Sir John 
Lawson Walton, member of the British House 
of Commons, and attorney-general since 1905, 





a | died January 18th, aged 55. 





THE L. E. WATERMAN 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


HIS Fountain Pen has won an international reputation. Its 

action depends on the Spoon Feed, a patented device which 
insures absolute certainty and uniformity in the flow of ink to the 
pen point. It has a solid gold pen, which may be adjusted to indi- 
vidual needs through a choice of fine, medium, coarse and stub 
points. Both Pen and Holder are of best quality and workmanship, 
and fully warranted. Every purchaser allowed a 30-day trial. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 75 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 
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TEN-YEAR SELF-FILLING 


Fountain Pen. 


HIS Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 14k solid 

gold pen, best iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, etc. Every 
part guaranteed by the manufacturer for ten years’ service. The 
Ten- Year is a self-filling Fountain Pen. No filler required. Overflow 
impossible. Can furnish fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 65 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


GEORGE S. PARKER 


Fountain Pen. 


HIS Pen, which is well known to Companion readers, is fully 

guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold pen, large ink 
reservoir and the famous “ Lucky Curve,” Spear Head Ink Retainer 
and Under Feed. This device not only feeds the ink perfectly to 
the point of the pen, but drains it from the feed channel back into 
reservoir when the Pen is being carried in the pocket. We offer 
choice of fine, medium, or coarse points. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAMPS 100 different and Album 5e. 1000 mixed 
19c. Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. bea 





Contains 10 chromos. | 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 
ro cts., post-paid. B, H. GREID: , PA. 





J h Learn at our school 
e egrap ly —superior, 
= methods. Living ex- 

enses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


















Catalogue 


is much larger this season. There are several 
choice collections for the gardens of the boys and 
girls. Two wonderful new shrubs, sturdy growers 
and profuse bloomers, are catalogued this year. 
Gregory’s Catalogue is Free. 

J.3.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 















‘, * 
Piatioony, -, Mount Beautiful Birds 
FREE. 4 Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 

phies, such as birdsandanimals. Deco- 
rate your homeor make money mount 
ing for others. ists hand 

somely paid. Success guaranteed or 


P no tuition. Book **How to Learn to Mount 
<A Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 
yj) N-.W.Sehool of Taxidermy, Box 98,Omaha,Neb. 


Send 10c. for a Bargain in 
Easily Grown Seeds. 


Nasturtiums—Climbing Madam Gun- 
ther's Hybrids; salmon, bright red, pale 
yellow, etc. yal Show Pansies— 
100 colors and markings of the best strain. 
Asters—Finest mixed. Sweet Peas— 
Over 40 varieties. All four packages and my 
15th Annual Catalogue for only 10 cents 
and the name of two flower-loving friends. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
602-604 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LLLASS PINS siccs| 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate. $1.00 
doz. — 10c. 
a ilver, 
vette 












_—— 
Pioneer Seedswoman 


of America 








Teyek:} 


FRE E—our new and banitonaiay thasnael 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- ¢ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. 











TELASTICH 


“BAY STATE” Elastic Bandages for 
all parts of the body reduce Sprains, Swel- 
lings. Made of Egyptian cotton and pure rub- 
ber. Washable. Sold direct in various widths 

tCLASTIC ABDOM- 


and lengths. Our E § 


I L. BANDS for Men and Women 
are highly recommended by physicians for 
reducing flesh. Send for illustrated descrip- 
tive price list and instructions. SPR 
WEBBING CO., 233 Mill St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘| BANDAGES || 


PANTRY CLEANED 
A WAY SOME PEOPLE HAVE. 








A doctor said :— 

“Before marriage my wife observed in summer 
and country homes, coming in touch with families 
of varied means, culture, tastes and discrimina- 
ting tendencies, that the families using Postum 
seemed to average better than those using coffee. 

“‘When we were married two years ago, Postum 
was among our first order of groceries. We also 
put in some coffee and tea for guests, but after 
both had stood around the pantry about a year 
untouched, they were thrown away, and Postum 
used only. 

“Up to the age of 28 I had been accustomed to 
drink coffee as a routine habit and suffered con- 
stantly from indigestion and all its relative dis- 
orders. Since using Postum all the old complaints 
have completely left me and I sometimes wonder 
if lever had them.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘““There’s 
« Reason.”’ 





Every family should have a 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment in 
the home. It needs hardly any rubbing, is 
very penetrating, and gives instant relief 
in all cases of Sprains, Strains, Rheumatism, 
Toothache, Croup, Sciatica, Lumbago, Sore 
Throat, Cold or La Grippe. 
Price 25c¢., 50c., and $1.00, 

DR. EARL S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 

















-—-BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥.— | 





NATURE @ SCIENCE 











H°” Old is Niagara?—This question, | 
always interesting for the light it throws 
on the past history of the earth, has had many 
answers. The latest is that of Dr. J. W. 
Spencer, who, from recent studies on the spot, 
finds that the mean rate of recession of the falls 
at present is 4.2 feet per year, and that this 
has been the rate for approximately 227 years. 
But owing to the fact that originally the waters 
of Lake Erie only were discharged over the 
falls, giving but one-fifteenth of the present | 
water-supply, the rate of recession was at first | 
much slower. A sudden widening of the gorge 
above Foster’s Flat indicates the position of | 
the falls when the other Great Lakes began to | 
discharge into Lake Erie. From his data, | 
Dector Spencer calculates the entire age of the | 
falls at 39,000 years. The cutting, with the | 
full power of the four lakes, is estimated to have | 
lasted 3,500 years. ° 





ees and Rheumatism.—Dr. Ainley | 
Walker of University College, Oxford, has | 
undertaken to solve the question whether, as | 
popular belief in many countries has long 
asserted, the poison of bees’ stings acts as a 
prophylactic and a cure in cases of rheumatism. 
As he has. recently been able to collect some 
definite evidence in support of this belief, he | 
invites correspondence from all persons having 
personal knowledge of the subject. Among 
other facts which he believes to be established is 
a connection between rheumatic fever and the 
production of formic acid (the acid of bee- | 
poison) in the human body. 
° | 
ppeee and Morality.—A note of hope for 
children born of vicious parents and amid 
degrading influences is sounded by William B. 
Streeter of the Children’s Home Society of | 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


From his experi- | 
ence, he concludes that although the proverb, 
‘*Blood will tell,’’ is probably founded on fact, 
as far as mental and physical qualities are con- | 
| cerned, those things depending on physiological | 
causes, the same is not true of moral tendencies. 
On the contrary, he believes that the ‘‘heredity 
of environment’? rather than the ‘‘heredity of 
blood’’ determines the moral character, this con- 
clusion being warranted by many observations 
of the moral qualities marking persons who, 
having been rescued from vicious parents at an 
early age, have been brought up amid pare and | 
| wholesome surroundings and influences. | 

| 








& 


7 study the Veddahs.-—In a sense 
somewhat different, perhaps, from that in- | 
tended by Pope’s well-known line, ‘‘the proper | 
study of mankind is man,”’ 
modern anthropologists are 
pushing in all directions the 
investigation of the remnants 
of old races now found in 
remote, or relatively unfre- 
quented, parts of the earth. 
The recent discovery in Cey- 
lon of old stone implements 
made by the ancestors of the | 
Veddahs has reawakened in- 
terest in that curious people, | 
and the government of Ceylon 
has just selected Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann to undertake, under 
its auspices, a research con- 
cerning the manners and cus- 
toms of the Veddahs, to be 
continued through the year 1908. Accompanied 
by his wife, he will enter the Veddah country 
this fall. * 











eteors and Steel.—A study of the great 

collection of meteorites in the Natural 
History Museum of Vienna leads Dr. F. Ber- 
werth to the interesting conclusion that meteor- 
itic iron, as it falls from the sky, and the 
various steels produced in our modern steel- 
works are the results of essentially similar 
chemical and physical causes. One of the most 
striking characteristics noted in meteoritic iron 
is the presence of a considerable quantity of 
nickel. But the mechanism, by means of which 
nature, operating in celestial space, has pro- 
duced what is virtually nickel-steel, remains to 
be explained. e 





Mtv Work of Earthquakes.—Dr. 
John M. Clarke, from recent studies of | 
records and contemporary documents combined | 
with that of geological dislocations in the St. | 
Lawrence and Champlain valleys, concludes 
that the Canadian earthquake of 1663 was the 
severest disturbance this continent has ever 
suffered from terrestrial dislocation. There 
was a great movement of the crust along the 
course of the St. Lawrence River, the paleozoic 
rocks slipping against the shield of crystalline 
rocks where they are in contact, and the de- 
structive effects from Montreal down to Tadousae 
were tremendous. Doctor Clarke thinks that 
the displacement of the rocks was continued in 
the direction of the Lake Champlain valley 
along the line of contact with the great crystal- 
| line mass of the Adirondack region. 
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BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 


m winter 
Catalogue for 1908— 
test Book of Nov es 


Greates 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 
athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and_ baseball 








clubs sold direct, saving Add — 
the retailer's profit. Spe- D&S. f THE WORCESTER 
cial terms to captains, READ 10, ; ; 
mange chs nd 5 gaat Me || Elastic Stockings 
, are an 

tonme. a SARK are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC- 

Send at once for BLUE % SS TURER CAN MEET. Write to-day for free booklet 
Trade-Mark Catalogue “Bo Ov ° telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS an 


~~ s. STon, ing directions for self-measurement. Goods most 


107 WASHINGTON STREET. | | Woxctsr= Farr srockmo «gn 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
y Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 




















The Art of Paper Flower 
Making 


There are many occasions during the year when artificial 
flowers are desirable for their decorative effect. For clubs, 
bazaars, teas, ballroom decorations, holiday festooning, 
home and table adornment, you can make flowers so 
natural that you can almost imagine their fragrance. With 
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Flower Materials 


any one can master the art of making Paper 
Flowers in a few moments. ‘These outfits con- 
tain everything essential for the creation of almost 
every flower, while our book 


“ART and DECORATION” 
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Roses, Chrrrsartacmurs, Pows,AsteRs,Swow Baus Daisies, $ 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 























bey full instructions, not only for making flowers 
ut for the various uses of Dennison’s Crepe Papers, 
We will send a copy to any address for 5 cents. 





Aooeess Derr. “52,"" at wEAREST STORE. 


Dennison eManufactuting Gompany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St, 
CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 


128 Franklio St. 413 North 4th St. 











This $10.00 Set of Dishes 
Costs You Nothing! 


Just think—you can get this beautiful set of Old Willow Ware, and it won’t cost you a cent ! 
Here’s the explanation : dealing direct with us, the Manufacturers, makes it possible to buy goods 
for only a little more than it costs to make them. The regular patronage of over one million 
families is strong proof that the Larkin Idea—Factory-to-Family—is a practical, money-saving plan. 

Now, a retail dealer gets most of his goods from a wholesaler, and the wholesaler gets them 
from a jobber. So you see, three dealers—and the travelers of all—have to make a profit on the 
goods, and you pay about twice what they really cost. Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing saves 
you all unnecessary expense—gives you $20.00 retail-value of high quality for $10.00. 

There are over 165 Larkin Products. They include Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, 
Toilet Preparations and Pure Food Specialties. With every $10.00 worth you select, we give 
in additi a Premi that would cost you $10.00 at a store. We can afford to make your 





money go twice as far as a retailer can, giving you 100 per cent. more value, because we are 
manufacturers and sell direct to you the consumer at a small profit only. 















69-Piece Old-Willow Cottage Dinner-Set No. 805. 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


This is the first Old-Willow Ware made in America; it is an exact reproduction of the 
famous English ware, in rich Dark Blue, under the glaze and very durable. 


EVERYTHING WE OFFER IS OF HIGH QUALITY. 
Quality and purity are assured every purchaser of the Larkin 
Products. Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, 
workmanship, finish and durability. Ask any Larkin customer 















in your neighborhood about our fair and liberal dealings. e 
We guarantee to satisfy you. To PROVE this to you, we * ao" 
will send $10.00 worth of Products anda Premium worth Ry 
NY / 


$10.00 on 30 days’ trial, then you pay if pleased. At 
the end of 30 days if you are not satisfied, we 
will remove goods at our expense. 







o 
Mall application to-day, and we will rs a 
show you how easily you can sf 3” r 
save $10.00 every few Soe ee f 





weeks. 






Latkin Co. 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subseribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers 
directly to this office. fe do not request Agents to 
colleet money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-onice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 





Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
) 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





, TUBERCULOSIS OF THE 
BONES AND JOINTS. 


W‘ are accustomed to think 
of tuberculosis as syn- 
onymous with ‘‘consumption,”’ 
that is to say, as a disease of 
the lungs; but there are many 
other forms, all of which may 
be and often are accompanied 
with wasting of flesh, or “consumption.” There 
is, indeed, almost no organ or tissue in the 
body which is exempt from attack by the germ of | 
tuberculosis, although the most common seats | 
of the disease are the lungs, the larynx and the | 
joints. | 

Bone and joint tuberculosis, especially, is of very 
frequent occurrence in the young, more particu- | 
larly in the children of the very poor and those 
who live in dark, damp and ill-ventilated houses, 
or in places where tuberculosis of the lungs is 
common. 

These two forms are very apt to merge into 
each other, as the part of the bone ordinarily 
involved is the end which enters into the forma- 
tion of the joint, and the disease readily extends 
from that to the joint structures. 

The starting-point for the disease is usually a 
sprain or bruise, sometimes so slight as scarcely 
to be remembered when the trouble becomes 
firmly established and one begins a search for 
the cause. The injury does not cause the tuber- 
culosis, but it affects the vitality and resisting 
power of the injured part, and so gives an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the germs in one 
otherwise predisposed to it by weakness of con- 
stitution. 

In the bone, tuberculosis is manifested by the 
formation of nodules—little lumps—or a general 
spindle-shaped enlargement of the affected bone. 
In the joints it begins as a soft, boggy swelling, 
most apparent in a superficial joint, such as the 
knee, where it is called “white swelling.” The 
joints most frequently attacked are the hip, knee 
and spinal column. 

The treatment of bone and joint tuberculosis is 
the same as that of tuberculosis of the lungs, 
namely, a life in the open air—day and night—and 
abundant nourishment—eggs, milk, cream or olive- 
oil. Children with tuberculosis of the bones or | 
joints are believed to do better at the seashore, | 
whereas persons with consumption of the lungs 
are advised to go to the mountains. In either | 
case, the open-air life is the essential thing. 

With this general constitutional treatment there | 
should also be complete rest of the affected joint, | 
in order that nature may have a chance to do her | 
healing work. 





* ¢ 


THE KING AND THE KING. 


he late King Oscar II of Sweden, himself a | 

really eminent scholar and poet, took a special 
interest in education and the arts. He was so 
well known and loved in the schools of Stockholm 
that crowds of schoolboys waited patiently in the | 
cold outside the palace, during the last day of his 
illness, with eyes fixed upon the flagstaff, dispers- 
ing sorrowfully and in tears only when the flag, | 
dropping suddenly to half-mast, told them that 
their good friend was gone. 

A favorite anecdote, long told and retold, nar- 
rates how, on one of his unexpected visits to a 
girls’ school, he requested to be allowed to hear 
the class in history recite, and asked the pupils to 
name some of Sweden’s greatest kings. 

“Gustavus Adolphus,” said one girl, confidently. 
“Charles X11,” added another. Then the smallest 
girl of all piped up hopefully, “Osear II!” 

Much amused, the king gravely asked her to 
name some of the chief events of that great man’s 
reign. She stammered and hesitated, and finally 
confessed in tears that she did not know any. 

“Don’t cry, my dear child,” said the king, con- 
solingly, stroking her curls. “JZ don’t know any, | 
either.” 

Some ten years ago a young American girl in | 
Sweden, who took part in an outdoor historical 
festival and fair, representing customs, dances 
and personages of the time of Gustavus Vasa, 
learned pleasantly how democratically the good 
king could mingle with a crowd, and how thor- 
oughly catch the spirit of an artistic and dramatic | 
event. He bought candy at her table, in his round | 
of the booths, chatting merrily alike with venders, 
courtiers, peasants and historic notables of the 
pageant; best pleased when they answered in 
character, no matter how boldly or saucily, if the 
replies had wit or aptness. 

A procession closed the festival, in which, ina 
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| admire so greatly—wMy do they themselves dress 


| hance, 


| knives were put up for sale, she rose, anc 


| his habit of speech often caused a smile. 


| morrow?” asked one of his few pupils. 


newspaper there by the window?’ 
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magnificent antique equipage, sat a young man | 


| himself, bowing royally right and left to the ap- | 

plauding throng. 
lin the applause and the cries of “Long live the 
| King!” asthe carriage approached; then sweep- 
| ing off his hat in a profound salute, he remained 


The real king joined vigorously 


bareheaded by the roadside as his majesty of the 
hour passed proudly by. 


*& 


SINCERE, AT LEAST. 


A distinguished Chinaman, on his first European 
visit, was taken to the Louvre, where he saw 
the Venus of Milo. For a while he made no com- 
ments, although he appeared to be much interested 
both in the statue and in the people admiring it. | 
Presently he stood near two extremely stylishly | 
dressed women who were rhapsodizing over the 
beautiful lines of the marble goddess. The China- | 
man’s usually immobile face changed to one of | 
bewilderment. Finally he turned to his guide. | 


“Your ladies,” he said, tentatively, ‘‘much ad- 





“Certainly,” said the Frenchman. ‘Everybody 
y, ) 1?” 


Don’t you 
Oh, assuredly. But the 


ladies—if they 
to look like this?” and‘he put his two forefingers 
together into a sharp V. 
The Frenchman laughed. “Oh, custom. Style.” 
Illumination spread over the Oriental’s counte- | 
“Now I comprehend why all your ladies 
have thought the little feet of my countrywomen 
so cruel a custom! They have themselves so suf- 
fered in having their waists bound in!” , 
“But,” objected the Frenchman, “they like it. | 
They wouldn’t have big waists if they could.” 
“So?” said the Chinaman, in surprise. “Then, | 
after all, they do not in their hearts so greatly | 
admire the Venus.” And as he turned away from | 
the Greek ideal of feminine beauty his voice had 
| 
| 


a new ring. “In China,” he said, distinctly, ‘our 
women do not pretend to like big feet.” 


ABOVE SUSPICION. 


superintendent in the elementary schools of | 

New York City was making his dreaded 
rounds among the teachers of a girls’ school. 
Suddenly, as the New York Times reports it, he | 
opened the door of one classroom and spoke to | 
the teacher in charge. 

“What are you doing in nature study?” he asked. 

The teacher hurried out of the room and re- 
turned, carrying a basket of bones. 

“We are taking up the vertebrates,” she ex- 
plained. be 

“Very good,” said the superintendent, heartily. 

Half an hour later he appeared in a neighboring 
room. 

_ “What have you done in nature study?” he 
inguired. 

The teacher, in her turn, from somewhere 
fetched out a basket of bones. After a compre- 
hensive glance, the superintendent looked only 
a pleased at this second evidence of interest 
in nature study. 

“It seems to me,” he ventured, “that I have 
seen this basket of bones in another room before.” 

“Sir,” said the teacher, indignantly, “these are 
my own bones.” 


e & 


A HOMESICK PIONEER. 


|" wonder the people of to-day read of the per- 
sistent cheerfulness with which the pioneers 
went about the business of settling the great West. 
Nevertheless, it somehow gratifies the weakness 
of human nature to know there was now and then 
a wearer of the deerskin leggings and coonskin 
cap who grumbled. 


One early settler who went from a snug New 
England village to the fever-haunted prairies along 
the Missouri was moved to put his complaints 
into rimes, one of which has survived, and is 
now carefully preserved by the descendants of 
the early settler, who live surrounded by the 
— prosperity and comfort of a Missouri 
arm—right in the heart of the anathematized 
prairie. 

“Oh! lonesome, windy, grassy place, 
Where buffalo and snake prevail; 
The first with dreadful looking face, 
The last with dreadful sounding tail! 
I’d rather live on camel-hump, 
And be a Yankee Doodle beggar, 
Than where I never see a stump, 
And shake to death with fever’n ager.” 

Judging from the last line, one might conclude 
that an acute attack of “ager” had suddenly pre- 
vented him from continuing. 


* 


FULL OF REMINISCENCE. 


t the different army stations in the West it is 
the practice for the officers on leaving their 
post for some distant station to sell off everything 
they do not care to keep. In connection with this 
custom in “Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife,” 
Mrs. Ellen Biddle tells an amusing story. 

There was a very estimable woman living at the 
garrison, a veritable Mrs. Malaprop. She told us 
of some jewelry she had lost, and among the things 
was a topaz chain with a beautiful “pendulum.” 

The lady held an auction before she left, after 
her husband’s death, and when some silver-plated 
in a 
I cannot sell 


sobbing voice said, “O dear, no! 
They have been in dear John’s mouth too 


them! 
often!” 
* & 


AN EASY TASK. 


¥ his day, Herr Lauterstein had been a busy 
instructor of many music students ; promptness 
and economy were two of his watchwords. Now 
that he had grown old and taught but sparingly, 


“What time shall I come for my lesson to- 


“You come ven you get reatty,” said the music- 
master, “but be brompt, so as not to vaste my 
time nor your own. Understand?” 


a oo 
HE KNEW. 

ey the master of the house in?” inquired the 
smooth-tongued book-agent of the little boy | 

who had answered his ring. 

“Nope,” said the boy. 

“Little boys should not tell falsehoods,” said the 
book-agent. “Isn’t that your father reading the 


’ , 


“Yep,” was the answer, “that’s pa all right, but 
ma is out.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
admirably made up to represent the great Gustavus | tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 














For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


a a e 
King Philip 
Mills, 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 

Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
































No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 














Baxer’s Cocoa 
50 


Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 





Registered, 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd, 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 



































HE three most 

notable advanc- 
es in corset making 
in recent years are 
these: The inven- 
tion of Rust-Proof 
by us in 1894—no 
improvement 
in corset bon- 
ing has been < " 
made since wg) wee 
that time; Ru : - 
the intro- 
duction of hose supporter corsets by us 
in 1902, which revolutionized the corset 
art; and now in 1908 the standardizing 
of the construction of our 61 styles, so 
that every corset bearing the name of 
Warner’s, whether selling at $1.00 or 
$5.00, shall be equal in wear and un- 
breakableness. 

They may vary in price according to 
fineness of materials, beauty of trim- 
ming or elaborateness of pattern—but 
all cloth must meet the same standard 
of wear, all boning meet the same stan- 
dards of strength and flexibility, all 





patterns fit equally well the figure for 
which they are intended. 
We have an Mustrated book, 
Sully instructing women in the 
any of our offices. 
$5.00 TO $1.00 PER PAIR. 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
Geearty ir 

correct fitting, wearing and 
The Warner Bros. Co., New York, Chicago, Oakland. 


attached to ever 
caring for their corsets. Sent free upon request to 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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HER ELECTRIC FLAT-IRON 


BY GRACE £E. CODY 








For Patriotic Celebrations 
in Public Schools. 





6 ather an expensive plaything, eh? What | I start away. But it’s no fault of the iron 
R would it do to the electric light bill, for | itself,’’ she concluded, loyally, as she went 
instance ?’’ Riddleton asked, doubtfully. | softly about, opening windows, and congratula- 








‘* Plaything! Expensive!’’ Mrs. Riddleton 
echoed. ‘‘With intelligent use it will save its 
price in laundry bills in three weeks. And the 


. expense of using it is a mere trifle—something 


like two cents an hour.’’ 

‘*T suppose that’s what the ad says?’’ 

‘It’s what Mrs. Tilton says. She has a 
little padded board that she can take any where, 
and after dinner she and Mr. Tilton sit down 
in the library, and while he reads her the news, 
she irons the handkerchiefs and napkins for a 
family of seven, smiling to herself all the time 
to think what fun it is. Just imagine smiling 
over your ironing instead of trembling before 
the washerwoman’s frown! And think of its 
saving its price in three weeks.’’ 

‘“‘M-m!’’ Riddleton remarked, still tentatively. 
“It would be an unhandy thing to leave round 
with the current on, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Jack! You’re as bad as the man that 
demonstrated. He actually thought it necessary 
to remind me that if I set the iron 
down and left it attached with the 
:! current on, it wasn’t going to get 
ice-cold very fast.’”” Mrs. Riddle- 

ton’s smile implied that this cau- 
tion might be necessary for some 
women. ‘‘It’s no foolish craze 
with me, Jack. I’ve looked into it 
carefully, and I’m convinced that I 
can make it save its price in three 
weeks. That’s why I bought it.’’ 
“Oh, you’ve bought it? I 
thought you were asking my 
advice.’’ 

‘*No, it’s to be delivered 

to-day. And, Jack dear, 

























KNEELING ON THE RUG,... SHE 
IRONED THOSE GLOVES DRY 
IN THIRTY SECONDS. 


could you just as well as not let me have the 
money this morning ?’’ 

In this manner the flat-iron came into the 
family, and it so happened that on the evening 
after its arrival Riddleton walked in with the 
announcement that he had been ordered out on 
a business trip to California, adding that he 
should require his wife, as a minor officer, to 
report for duty in the expedition. 

A few days of hurry and excitement followed, 
but at last, the night before they were to start, 
Mrs. Riddleton laid her head on the pillow 
with a sigh of relief. 

‘*Everything’s done, Jack,’’ she murmured, 
contentedly, ‘‘and what a blessing that electric 
flat-iron has been, with all the dressmaker’s 
pressing and all the extra ironing! I declare, I 
don’t see how I could have got ready without it. ’’ 

As she finished this rhapsody she noticed 
with annoyance that her husband was peace- 
fully slumbering. A minute later she rejoiced 


that he was. A smell of scorching cloth had | 


come to her nostrils, and like a flash her sus- 
picions had pounced on the electric iron. Slip- 
ping into a dressing-gown, she went swiftly 
down to the door of the sewing-room, from 
which a thick smoke was issuing. Not a sound 
escaped her lips as she groped for the key, 
turned off the current from the flat-iron, and 
clicked on the light. 

There was the hot iron on the floor. It had 
burned its way straight through the ironing- 
board, and was beginning to descend toward 
the basement by the same method, when Mrs. 
Riddleton cut short its downward career by 
tumbling it on to a convenient register, before 
she dropped, panting, into a chair. 

‘*That thoughtless Bridget! She might have 
burned us out of house and home!’’ she gasped. 
“*T shall give her one piece of my mind before 


| Of course,’ I 


ting herself that neither Jack nor the fire de- 
partment had had an iron in this fire. ‘‘It’s 
just stupidity, nothing else. I shall tell Bridget 
plainly, to-morrow morning, that I’m nervous 
as a witch about leaving little Jack in care of 
such a heedless person while I’m gone. But 
there’s no need of mentioning it before Jack.’’ 

The California trip was a radiant success, and 
the Riddletons reached home on a Saturday 
night, tired but happy. The next morning, with 
energy born of his outing, Riddleton suggested 
going to church, and although their trunk was 
still unpacked and Mrs. Riddleton’s best finery 
far from fresh, it was against her principles to 
refuse. 

One thing, however, positively would not do, 
the blackened finger-tips of her white gloves, 
so before she began to dress, she hurriedly 
washed them and hung them in the sunshine. 
Alas, it was not California sunshine! She 
gave them until the last minute, and still they 
| had not dried. Then suddenly she remembered 
| the blessed flat-iron, and hastily connecting it 

there in her room, she locked the door to make 
| sure of privacy in her Sabbath-breaking, and 
| kneeling on the rug, with folded towels for a 
pad, she ironed thoses gloves dry in thirty | 
seconds. That done, she flew to open the door, 
where little Jack was clamoring to get in, 
| kissed him good-by in a rush, and joined her 
husband below stairs, serenely immaculate. 
Not until the middle of the service, when her | 
wandering glance dropped complacently for an 
instant on her own neatly gloved hands, did the 
awful thought of that flat-iron come back to her. 
“Jack! Jack!’’? she whispered. ‘‘The flat- 
jiron! It’s on the floor in my room with the 
current on. What shall we do?’’ 

**We’ll sit still,’’ was the mad- 
dening response. ‘‘It’s all over by 
now if anything happened. We’ll 
preserve appearances.’’ 

Half an hour later—it seemed an 
eternity — Mrs. Riddleton dashed 
into her home. 

‘* Jackie, you’ re safe!’’ she cried, 
catching him in her arms. 

‘Sure, an’ he’s the one that | 
found yer flat-iron,’’ said Bridget, 
vainly trying to conceal a huge sat- | 
isfaction. ‘‘He went in yer room | 











|to hunt for some more of that candied fruit | 
| youse brought home, an’ there —’’ 
|” “© Jackie, bless your dreadful sweet tooth, | 
| for once!’ Mrs. Riddleton broke in, unable | 
under the circumstances to endure details from | 
Bridget, but mentally resolving to make the 
girl a handsome present. 

‘Two towels gone, a hole through the rug, | 
and a burned spot on the floor,”” Riddleton | 
reported from the bedroom door. | 

‘‘My beautiful Bokhara!’’ his wife gasped. | 
Then catching the elation on Bridget’s face, 
she added with sudden hauteur, ‘Bridget, I | 
think your meat is burning. Go and see. 

“* Jack,’’ she continued, breathing more freely 
as Bridget disappeared, ‘‘it’s dreadful, I know, 
but really, you know, ’twas no fault in thé 
electric iron itself.’’ 

‘*True, my dear, very true,’’ said Riddleton, 
heartily. ‘‘Of course we couldn’t expect a flat- 
| iron to have brains and turn off that current.’’ | 

After that he wondered why it should take 
him an hour and a half to comfort his wife 
when he had only agreed with her politely. 


“* | 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
bond salesman declares that he has discovered 
the most polite rebuff possible, and gives 
the New York Sun the benefit of his discovery. 


**T had been talking for an hour,’’ he declares, 
“to a man I’d known at college, trying to 
interest him in what I considered very excep- 
tional bonds. Finally he looked at his wate 

***Bob,’ he said, ‘it’s lunch-time.’ 

‘* *That’s so,’ I answered. 

** ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘if I buy those bonds 
will you take me out to lunch?’ 

wok: said. ‘Why, sure.’ 

** *Well, Bob,’ he concluded, ‘you’d better | 





‘ have lunch with me this noon.’ ’’ | 





We have recently published a Catalogue fully describing the fol- 
lowing special features for patriotic celebrations. This Catalogue 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


Selections for Washington’s Birthday. Sample copy, 4c.; 
5 copies, 15c.; 10 copies, 25c. 


Badges for Washington’s Birthday. 25 badges, 6c.; 50 
badges, 8c.; 100 badges, 12c.; 500 badges, 50c. 


Acrostic for Washington’s Birthday. | 5c., post-paid. 


Building of the Red, White and Blue. 
by express, charges paid by receiver, 25c. 


40c., post-paid, or 


American Historical Album for Children. 
8c.; 10 copies, 70c. 


The Washington Historical Album. 
copies, 30c. 


Historical Pictures. 
more, |0c. each. 


Sample copy, 
Sample copy, 4c.; 10 
15c. each; 2 copies, 25c.; 10 copies or 


Composition Miniatures. 25 miniatures, any selection, 5c.; 
50 miniatures, 7c.; 100 miniatures, | Oc. 


The Selections, Badges and Acrostic 


for Washington’s Birthday are very appropriate in the celebra- 
tion of that event. We call special attention to the following 
features, all of which were new last season: 


Acrostic for Washington's Birthday. 





The Acrostic consists of sixteen letters which, properly combined, spell the name of 
George Washington. Each letter, 514 inches high, is printed in red on strong white stock, and 
should be attached to the clothing of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. The recitations 
for the Acrostic are included with the letters. Our price is very low. 


Building of the Red, White and Blue. 


This patriotic exercise, which was new last season, is 
of more than ordinary merit. The exercise, in which 
forty-eight boys and girls (or less) can take part, has as 
its central feature a Separable Flag. This flag, meas- 
uring 24x 36 inches when “built up,” consists of field, 
stars and stripes, printed on separate pieces of fine bristol 
stock in their proper color, perforated and ready to hang 
in place. 

The flag is built, in the presence of the audience, upon 
a wooden background which has been fitted previously 
with pegs to receive the different sections. Each of the 

thirteen original stars and stripes is hung in place with appropriate recitations, and then the 
other stars in their proper order, with equally appropriate recitations, until the flag, as it 
stands to-day, is complete. 

This exercise contains much instruction, and has a strong undercurrent of patriotism. It 
will make an excellent prog for hington’s Birthday, Flag Day, also for the town’s 
Fourth of July celebration. The material of which the flag is constructed is very strong and 
durable and should last many years. Our price, which comprises the complete materials with 
full directions and recitations, is exceedingly low. 








Historical Pictures. 


We publish an illustrated price-list of our full line of Historical 
Pictures. These Pictures are printed on fine coated paper, 14x 18 
inches, with tinted margins. The subjects, twenty in number, deal 
with American history. Pictures of this character develop a love for 
the study of American history and the lives and characters of those 
who made possible our liberties. 

The picture of Washington is a photographic reproduction of the 
celebrated painting by Gilbert Stuart, now in the possession of 
the Boston Art Museum. 





Composition Miniatures. 


Realizing a need for illustrations, at a reasonable price, which can 
be used to advantage in school composition, we have published, in 
miniature form, the following subjects. Each is printed on fine 
coated paper, and is reproduced from standard engravings and cele- 
brated paintings. These are as follows: Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Mount Vernon, Lincoln's Birthplace, The 
“ Mayflower,” Landing of Columbus, Plymouth Rock. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mary had a little lamb. 
ail ial ied ates Its fleece was white tis true * 


polish made. Not affected 
by heat, cold, age 
or climate. 


















SAWYERS 
When moisture is added CRYSTAL BLUE ae Ta 


—_— eS. ~ 
the last particle of the polish Sor the LAUNDRY Copyright, 1907, hy the Sawyer Cry 


can be used. It spreads smoothly and 50 Years the People's Choice. SAWYER CRYSTALBLUE Co. Boston, Mass. USA 
polishes quickly, giving a most beau- 
tiful, brilliant, durable luster. 






Wee have reproduced the above in colors (Postal Card). 
f ” & Same will be mailed to any address on request. 

Try it and you will admit that it's 
the best stove polish you ever used. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Old-Fashioned 
Sausage Meat 


Wrapped in air-proof, moisture-proof, 
wore and enclosed in 
a bag of clean white cloth. 


TWO POUNDS IN EACH PACKAGE. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Squire’s Bag 
Sausage.’’ It’s the old-fashioned kind of 
sausage meat. Slice it off as you need it. 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST. 
Only the choicest fresh young pork is 
used, seasoned with fragrant, freshly 
ground spices. All dealers in New Eng- 
land sell ‘‘ Squire’s Bag Sausage,”’ 
or can easily get it. Should you meet 


























HEN making a molded dessert, you 

see in your mind just how it wil! look 

or ought to look when done, but you 
continue to be anxious about it until you take 
it from the mold. If it comes out true to your 
ideal, you say you are lucky, but in making 
desserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan for 
what you want and you get it without worry 
or bother. 

Select any one of the 35 receipts in the 
Minute Cook Book and follow it and results 
are sure. To prepare simply take one envel- 
ope (there are four in every package), dissolve 
the contents in boiling water or milk, and it is 
ready for immediate use. A full package makes 
one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. 

For your grocer’s address and 12 cents we 
will send a full package by mail, post-paid, and 
the Minute Cook Book Free. 

Guaranteed under National Pure Food Law. 
Look for the Minuteman on 








































with refusal or excuses, write us and every package. 
we will see that you are supplied. WHITMAN GROCERY co., <> Li 
Visitors Welcomed to our Factory. Ke : 
~ “st? & 
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Ways Ready 
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Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 


EATRACTS 


full measure Se ee 
Kull strength bi , 
EV a i /{tme UBSTICUCE me em ' “ \ 
Juder Nationa \ \ 


FR EXTRACT COM Pure Food Law, 
Number 1510. 






The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural 
oils are retained. This is one reason why Stickney & Poor’s 
spices keep their strength longer than other kinds— why their 
flavor is stronger and better. 
















The “Universal” Bread Maker 


_In_a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


**T have been told that I am one of the best 


A ‘ a { 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why ride 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine ?”’ V/ ° a 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 
1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 


and laborious kneading system. 





é : : Try Old Grist Mill Seif- Rai 
2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread Biscuit Flour. For Biocuite Mut ns, 


making more than three-fourths, and it will also save Griddle Cakes, Doughnuts, Dumplings, etc., 





‘‘dish-washing.”’ It will knead in just three minutes. “aeeek:’ Memulibas tab Gees Gal aa Soe 
3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 


occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our boy with a lazy liver cannot be a good student. Coffee upsets the 


subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the - iver. producing biliousness. nervousness, dyspepsia, etc. Many 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. persons cannot drink coffee at all, and thousands more can drink only 


a little. Everybody can drink Old Grist Mill substitute for coffee, and 
THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion find it enjoyable, beneficial, and entirely agreeable. 

subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent Try it and let the school children have it. All Grocers. 

by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. OLD GRIST MILL COOK BOOK SENT FREE. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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